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YOUTH’ 





If to be young is to be glad at heart, 

To love the birds, to love the wayside flowers, 
To leap with joy in springtide’s breezy hours, 
And find a bliss in Nature’s every part— 

In things that creep, in fish that dive and dart, 
Then in the playground of delightful bowers 
I bear a youth that shall not lose its powers, 
Nor dread the strife of eager town and mart. 


If to be young is to be full of hope, 

And buoyant life, longing to cast away 

The petty cares that make us stoop and grope. 
And be a child again with mirth and play, 
Such is the youth I strive for, strong to cope 
With Time, and all his terrors, day by day. 


HDITORIAL NOTES, 


We rejoice in the passage of the Moth. 
ers’ Equal Guardianship Bill, May 28, to 
a third reading by the Massachusetts 
House of Representatives, and we urge 
both branches of our Legislature to con- 
cur in this act of justice to the mothers 
of Massachusetts. 








The report of the debate on woman suf- 
frage in the Senate of Federated Austra- 
lia, published in our columns this week, 
is from Australian papers sent us through 
the kindness of Miss Vida Goldstein. 





The Women’s National Liberal Federa- 
tion of England has voted to support no 
candidates for Parliament except those 
who will pledge themselves, if elected, to 
vote for full suffrage for women. 





“We ought to insist upon the funda- 
mentally moral character of the issues of 
the hour,” said President Eliot of Har- 
vard, in his address to the Unitarian As- 
sociation at its 77th annual meeting in 
Boston on May 27. ‘The national issues 
which to-day most conspicuously agitate 


questions, and they never will be perma- 
nently settled until they are settled ac- 
cording to the requirements of right feel- 
ing, brotherly sympathy, and impartial 
justice.’’ President Eliot would hardly 
say that women are less moral than men, 
yet he insists that women are unfit to 
have a vote in deciding any of these great 
moral questions. 





The cost of each successive coronation 
in England is greater than the last. The 
ceremonies at King William’s coronation 
cost the nation $225,000; those of Queen 
Victoria, $350,000; and for those of King 
Edward, $500,000 has been appropriated. 
Let not Americans, however, be too quick 
to point the finger of scorn. During the 
year ending June 30, 1901, the people of 
the United States spent for liquor $1,219,- 
346,686., an average of $15.71 per capita 
for every man, woman and child. The 
consumption of liquor has grown from 
4.17 gallons per capita in 1840 to 7.69 in 
1870 and 17.90 in 1901. Benjamin Frank- 
lin said that, heavy as governmental taxes 
are, we could more easily discharge them 
if we did not pay a much heavier volun- 
tary tax to our follies and our vices. If 
all the money now wasted or worse than 
wasted were applied tosome useful pur- 
pose, there would be enough for all good 
objects. Women are said to be the 
economical sex. Let their influence in 
public affairs be increased. 





The WoMAN’s JOURNAL this week goes 
to press on Wednesday instead of Thurs- 
day, owing to Memorial Day. Hence the 
report of the New England annual meet- 
ing and Festival must be postponed till 
our next issue. 


—<>2-< 


The St. Louis Post-Despatch prints an 
interview with the principal of the Man- 
ual Training School, Prof. Calvin Milton 
Woodward, in which he declares himself 
as “heartily in favor of giving the ballot 
to women on the same terms as to men,”’ 


-_---— 


Miss Clara Barton, president of: the 
American Red Cross Society, is at St. 
Petersburg, attending the International 
Red Cross Congress, which opened on 
May 29. The Russian government ar- 
ranged for luxurious free railroad trans- 
portation from the Russian frontier for 
Miss Barton and the other delegates. 


—— oe 


In that valuable book “The Art of De- 
bate,’’ by Raymond MacDonald Alden, 
Ph. D., Instructor in the University of 
Pennsylvania, in discussing the prelim- 
inary work necessary in debate,the author 
gives an illustrative outline, using the 
proposition: ‘‘Women should have the 


| right of suffrage in the United States.” 


The outline, as might be expected, is an 
admirable one for the educational pur- 
pose for which it is primarily designed; 
and it is equally serviceable for any per- 
son who wishes to present in effective 
form the arguments in favor of the propo- 
sition as stated. The book is published 
by Henry Holt & Co. 


2 








Buffalo is not the only city in the 
United States that has adopted the un- 
righteous principle of setting off a certain 
district for houses of ill fame. New Or- 
leans did so about a year ago, by acity or- 
dinance. One part of the ‘‘vice preserve’’ 
is devoted to disorderly houses occupied 
by white women, the other to similar 
houses occupied by colored women. 
When official protection is thus given to 
mercenary vice as a legitimate industry, 
the whole moral tone of the community is 
inevitably lowered. Let the women of 
New Orleans see what they can do, even 
without a vote, to secure the repeal of 
this wicked and foolish ordinance. 


The eighth annual Lake Mohonk Con- 
ference on International Arbitration at 
Lake Mohonk, N. Y., has been in session 
this week. It calls attention to the re- 
markable progress of international arbi- 
tration in recent years. Besides the nu- 
merous peace societies, there are three 
great international organizations which 
devote a large share of their attention to 
arbitration—the Institute of International 
Law, the International Law Association, 
and the Interparliamentary Peace Union. 
The first two are composed largely of 
scholars and jurists. The last, as its name 
indicates, is made up of members of the 
national Legislatures of the different 








public opinion are at the bottom moral 


countries. It has about 1,500 members. 


MES. HOWE’S 83D BIRTHDAY. 


The annual lunch given by the New 
England Women’s Club in honor of Mrs. 
Julia Ward Howe’s birthday is always a 
noteworthy event, and becomes more and 
more 80 as the years go by. 

Mrs. Howe’s birthday is May 27, but on 
that day her numerous children and 
grandchildren always want her for a 
home celebration, so it is the custom of 
the club to celebrate on the Saturday 
before. 

After the reception at the Vendome last 
Saturday, a throng of smiling women sat 
down to a feast in the spacious dining- 
rooms, which were draped with the na- 
tional colors in profusion, Over the mid- 
dle of the platform table the club had 
placed the inscription, ‘In honor of our 
beloved president.’’ Beneath this sat 
Mrs. Howe, eighty-two years young, and 
beside her the vice-president of the club 
and president of the occasion, Mrs. Ednah 
D. Cheney. In thinking of the long asso- 
ciation and close friendship between these 
two women, of how many years they have 
worked together for the elevation of wom- 
en and the betterment of humanity, of 
how much they have accomplished, and 
of how steadfastly they have held up the 
highest and purest ideals, one could not 
help feeling it a rare privilege to see them 
sitting once more side by side, after so 
many good fights fought and won togeth- 
er in the past, to-day universally honored 
and beloved, with no voice uplifted but to 
praise them, There were those among 
the younger women who felt their mere 
presence a benediction, and who listened 
to their words with a glow of gratitude in 
their hearts, and almost with tears in 
their eyes. And the many handsome 
white heads in the assembly showed what 
a goodly band of their old co-workers 
and fellow-soldiers had come to share the 
rejoicings. Mrs, Howe wore green silk, a 
white shawl and white cap, with a little 
top-knot of sea-green ribbons. Mrs. 
Cheney was in purple, with a white front, 
But Mrs. Howe’s face was,so full of ani- 
mation and fire, and Mrs, Cheney’s of 
sweetness and serene wisdom, that no- 
body thought much about their clothes, 

MRS, CHENEY’S ADDRESS. 

Mrs. Cheney called the meeting to order, 
and said: ‘‘Dear friends of the New Eng- 
land Women’s Club: I have only a word 
to say. I am glad to be here to-day, and 
to greet you all; and, although saddened 
by thoughts of those who were with us 
last year and are no longer here, we will 
not let those thoughts darken this day, 
We remember their beautiful lives and 
their great services; and we know that if 
they know about what is going on here, 
they will be glad of all that we can do for 
our beloved club, The great cause of 
congratulation is that our president is 
still with us, and that she is still able to 
dy so much for it, and for the world,” 


MRS, HOWE’S ADDRESS. 

Mrs. Howe said: ‘Dear friends, I am 
glad to be with you. We have often wel- 
comed each other here. About thirty 
years ago we were the club; now we are a 
club. For women’s clubs have multiplied 
till we might paraphrase the poet’s lines, 
and say: 

Is there a town with soul so dead 
It never to itself hath said; 

‘*We will have a woman’sclub’’? These 
things come in their appointed order. It 
was high time that the women of the 
world should know each other better, and 
help each other; and this club was the 
little mustard-seed from which has sprung 
the great tree that has reached to Los 
Angeles. I constantly get programs from 
clubs all over the country, and they show 
that the clubs are more and more consid- 
ering public questions. Our guest the 
ex-Governor,— the ex-Secretary of the 
Navy—has been had up before them to de- 
cide whether he ever made a mistake; and 
I hope they decided that the government 
was infallible. 

As dear Mrs. Cheney has said, our 
thoughts turn to those who have been 
with us here, and are gone, A banquet 
is a joyful occasion, but we cannot forget 
the great loss we have sustained in Dr. 
Zakrzewska, the founder of the New 
England Hospital for Women and Chil- 
dren, and in other loved and honored 
members. But the bond that brought us 
together and holds us together suffers no 
diminution, but grows stronger. The 
women’s clubs have become a network 
reaching from the East to the West, and, 
despite some little differences, from the 
North to the South. May the bond grow 





ever stronger and more illustrious! 


In memory of Dr. Zakrzewska, Mrs. 
Crane and Mrs. Martha Perry Lowe, I 
have translated a poem of Horace. There 
are several gentlemen here of whose 
scholarship I am very much afraid, but I 
excuse many things in this translation 
because it is a burst of feeling. 

After reading her poem, Mrs. Howe said 
in introducing Prof. Garrett Horder of 
London: 

We have with us a very distinguished 
guest, from what we used to call ‘‘the 
other side of the pond,” but it is growing 
so small we shall have to call it the brook! 

PROFESSOR HORDER’S ADDRESS. 

Prof. Horder said: 

I cannot tell you how delightful it is to 
me to see and hear Mrs. Howe. When, a 
few weeks before sailing, we sang her 
Battle Hymn to a tune of my making, I 
had no idea I should so soon see her, I 
have no claim upon an American audience 
except that I have tried to build, out of 
the materials you have provided, a little 
temple of song, only the mortar of which 
is mine. I was impelled to it because a 
British critic got out a song-book without 
a single American song. I have been 
telling the people on the other side that 
you will have to be taken seriously. They 
are beginning to find that out in com- 
merce. There is a rare tremble over the 
‘‘American invasion’’ in that respect. I 
tell them there is going to be an American 
invasion in art as well. We have a good 
many ‘‘superior’’ people (superior people 
are always the sign of a decadent age!) 
who say: “Oh, yes. America is good 
enough for dialect verse, but you can’t 
expect serious work from America!”’ 
When they say that,!I commend to them 
Lowell’s poem, ‘All Saints.’’ We are 
also experiencing an American invasion 
in fiction. Some of the writers most 
widely read with us are Americans. This 
is due to international copyright. Ameri- 
ca is getting to have a great school in 
poetry and fiction, and our people must 
look to it. I tell them you will form a 
great nation, of which the mother coun- 
try may well be proud, My great desire 
is that the two may march heart to heart 
to build up the kingdom of God and right- 
eousness and peace. For myself, I regard 
the war in South Africa as unjust. The 
English people want peace. I don’t know 
whether you want peace here, but we do. 
If England and America will pull togeth- 
er, they may do much to preserve peace 
when we have gotit. We should try to 
build up a mutual good feeling too strong 
to be swept away if any gust of passion 
should arise; that is what I am afraid of! 
Reference has been made to the Secretary 
of the Navy. I have no use for a big 
navy; and I hope that the enlarged navy 
may be for ornament, rather than for use 
in war. After I get home, the next time 
we sing the Battle Hymn of the Republic, 
I shall say that I have had the great honor 
of seeing the Grand Old Lady who wrote 
it. My injunction to you, Mrs. Howe, is 
—Stay with us as long as ever you can! 

Mrs. Howe: Haven’t you all heard ofa 
public servant? Don’t you want to know 
what it is? It is a great personage who 
may be found fault with by everyone, 
The great servant is also a great master; 
it is only by service that we learn mas- 
tery. I have the pleasure of introducing 
our honorable ex-Governor, the ex-Secre- 
tary of the Navy, the honorable etcetera. 


MR. LONG’S ADDRESS. 


I have heard another definition of 
the duties of a public servant: that he 
lives at the public expense, draws a 
salary from the public treasury and sits 
in a chair as the head of a department, 
while others do the work under him, 

I hope I may be introduced at all meet- 
ings hereafter as ‘‘The Honorable Etcet- 
era.’’ You thought it a slight lapse of 
the tongue; it was that shrewd humor 
which distinguishes Mrs. Howe as much 
as her poetical talent. I have been glad 
to hear from our English cousin—or, as 
the *tpond”’ as been reduced to a brook, I 
may say our English brother—and glad 
also to look into the sweet face of our 
English sister. Prof. Horder says he has 
no use fora navy. Up to May 1, I should 
have taken issue with him, but now I 
agree that I have no use for a navy either. 
Nevertheless, in the future England may 
find our navy useful, as we found hers 
useful in the beginning of the Spanish 
war. We believe that the great heart of 


England will beat with us more and more, 
as time goes on, for peace. 

Looking around upon this beautiful 
company and their still more beautiful 
guest and hostess, I feel that it is a good 





(Concluded on page 172.) 





CONCERNING WOMEN, 


Miss LILIAN WHITING, who has spent 
the winter in Washington, D. C., has re- 
turned to her apartments at the Bruns- 
wick, Boston. 


FANNIE CROSBY, now eighty-nine years 
of age, and blind, but still working, has 
written more than five thousand hymns. 
She has recently written her first music, 
her previous work having been confined 
to the words, 


Miss JENNIE SPRAY of Hobart, Ind., 
has held the office of postmaster for four 
years. Recently, when some politicians 
tried to have her turned out in order to 
give the place to a voter, the town rose in 
protest. A large delegation visited the 
county representative, and secured Miss 
Spray’s reappointment, 


Mrs. WILLIAMSON, editor of the Lon- 
don Onlooker, has organized a body of 
visitors’ coronation guides, to take strang- 
ers to the parks, operas, restaurants and 
other public places, and to point out 
persons of interest. These ‘‘lady guides” 
will be of good social standing. In many 
cases they will be intimately acquainted 
with the “‘lions’’ they are to identify. 


Lity M, ALLEN, in Good Housekeeping, 
suggests a useful and unique wedding 
present: ‘A friend issuing invitations 
for a tea in honor of a bride-elect, asked 
each one to bring her favorite recipe, 
signed with her name. She stated the 
size of the paper to be used. After these 
were read, they were tied with ribbons 
into a book for which an artistic cover 
had been prepared, and the bride had a 
cook-book that was almost priceless for 
its associations,”’ 


Mrs, ABBY Morton DrAz is publish- 
ing a series of thoughtful articles on 
“Hindrances to World-Betterment’’ in 
Mind, a monthly magazine issued in New 
York by the Alliance Publishing Compa- 
ny. Inthe April number, she treated of 
the obstacle to improvement presented by 
the exclusion of women from the educa- 
tional responsibilities of the ballot, a 
deprivation whereby half the human race 
are rendered less intelligent, and at least 
a quarter of the remaining half are made 
less intelligent also by heredity, through 
the cramping of the intelligence of their 
mothers. 


Miss Lucy D. JENNINGS, of the Wes- 
leyan University, Delaware, O., won the 
first prize at the eighth annual oratorical 
contest of the Central Oratorical League, 
recently held at Columbus, O. The League 
is composed of Cornell, Wesleyan, and the 
Illinois, Indiana, West Virginia and Ohio 
State Universities. Miss Jennings is the 
only woman who has represented a college 
in these contests since the organization of 
the League. She graduated from the 
high school at Washington Court House 
in '94, and taught at the Girls’ Industrial 
Home until 1900, when she entered the 
Ohio Wesleyan. Her subject was ‘‘Slav or 
Saxon.” She was accompanied by a dele- 
gation of 500 girl students. 


FLORENCE NIGHTINGALE celebrated her 
eighty-first birthday on May 15, at Clay- 
don House, Buckinghamshire, the coun- 
try seat of her sister, Lady Verney. 
There was no public demonstration, just 
an informal gathering of a few of her 
friends. A striking instance of the love 
and veneration felt for Miss Nightingale 
by English soldiers was lately given by a 
contemporary: The late Sir John Steell, 
sculptor to Queen Victoria, had modelled 
a bust of Miss Nightingale. An officer of 
one of the Highland regiments which had 
suffered so cruelly in the Crimea heard 
that the bust had just been completed and 
was in Steell’s studio. Many of the men 
in his company had passed through the 
hospital at Scutari, and he got permission 
from the sculptor to bring some of them 
to see the bust. Accordingly, a squad 
marched into the studio and stood in line, 
They had no idea why they had been mus- 
tered in so strange a place. The bust 
was uncovered, and then, as by one im- 
pulse, the men broke rank, and, with cries 
of ‘‘Miss Nightingale! Miss Nightingale!” 
surrounded the model, and, with hats off, 
cheered the figure of their devoted nurse 
until the roof rang. Like Clara Barton, 
Florence Nightingale has been a lifelong 
advocate of equal rights for women. Years 
ago she wrote: ‘‘You ask my reasons for 
believing in women’s suffrage. ‘It seems 
to me almost self-evident, an axiom, that 
every tax-payer ought to have a voice in 
the expenditure of the money we pay, in- 
volving, as this does, interests the most 
vital to a human being.”’ 
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WOMEN’S PRISONS IN NEW YORK. 

The State of New York has apparently 
made ample provision for its female of- 
fenders, in four separate reformatories; 
for the excellent prison for women at Au- 
burn may properly be classed as a refor- 
matory. The three institutions known as 
reformatories are at Hudson, on the river 
which bears the same name, Albion, in 
the western part of the State, and Bed- 
ford, nearer New York City. 

The Prison Association of New York is 
authorized by the Supreme Court to in- 
spect all the prisons, penitentiaries, and 
jails of the State, and to report upon them 
to the Legislature. Until recently, no 
women have been upon the committee of 
inspection, but last April the following 
ladies were added to that committee: 
Mrs. Floyd-Jones, Miss S. R. Martin, Mrs. 
Maude Battershall, Miss Katharine O’Con- 
nor, Miss Mary Sinton Lewis, Mrs. Tunis 
G. Bergen, Mrs. Henry P. Loomis, Miss 
Mary H. Bouvier, and Mrs. Isabel C. Bar- 
rows. These ladies are likewise empow- 
ered by the Supreme Court to inspect the 
prisons, interrogate and swear inmates, 
and in general do all that any member of 
the committee is authorized to do. 

Three of the institutions for women 
have been inspected by this committee 
within a week or two, and after having 
seen the crowded and unsanitary condi- 
tion of many prisons throughout the coun- 
try, it was extremely satisfactory to find 
room and to spare in these reformatories. 

The first thing that strikes the. visitor 
is the absolute cleanliness everywhere, in 
marked contrast to prisons under the best 
of men. Domestic qualities can no more 
be killed out of women than maternal in- 
stincts. The woman who is in private 
life the homemaker carries her powers in 
that direction into any public place she 
may occupy. No prison or reformatory 
for men will ever equal in attractive clean- 
liness similar places for women, till men 
and women are associated in inspecting 
and carrying on prisons. 

At the Bedford reformatory the entire 
management is by women, even the stew- 
ard who has charge of the farm being a 
woman. Yet even here they have to em- 
ploy men as guards outside the buildings. 
So, in prisons managed by men, if they 
want perfect housekeeping within the 
buildings, women must be employed,— 
intelligent and educated women. 

In the dietaries for institutions, women, 
as a rule, are far more interested than 
men, and in both Bedford and Hudson 
wise efforts are being made to learn what 
are the best foods for prisoners, and how 
they may best be prepared. 

Probably Bedford is the first prison in 
the world—for, after all, it is in the 
broadest sense a prison, though a re- 
formatory—to have a doctor of philoso- 
phy at its head. Miss Davis, the superin- 
tendent, is a university graduate, and won 
her doctorate with honor. Her able phy- 
sician, of course a woman—though the 
physician in the Auburn woman’s prison 
is @ man,—and some of her other officers, 
combine to give an atmosphere of intelli- 
gence and refinement quite unlike that of 
the old-time penal institution. 

At Hudson, also, where the head of the 
Refuge, as it is called, is a physician, Dr. 
Hortense Bruce, there are so many edu- 
cated women that they make a little com- 
munity by themselves. 

In both of these institutions the in- 
mates are scientifically instructed in 
cooking, sewing, washing, starching, 
ironing, and gardening. It is no hap- 
hazard teaching, but an intelligent girl 
or woman can learn enough while an 
inmate in either place to go out and earn 
an honest living. Schooling is also com- 
pulsory for three hours a day. 

At Auburn the women are all felons, 
and are sent for longer terms, and they 
are therefore compelled to work at pro- 
ductive industries. Still, the head of the 
prison, Mrs. Welsh, who fills her place 
with great ability, sees that they all learn 
to sew, and to cut and make their own 
clothes. One of their industries is weav- 
ing glass toweling and huckabuck towel- 
ing, an industry very satisfactory to Mrs. 
Welsh, who says that any woman learning 
to weave well can at once, on leaving, 
command seven dollars a week wages, and 
so need never return to a life of shame. 

At Hudson a course in gymnastics is 
compulsory, and this has not only been 
found excellent for the health of the girls 
and women, but has assisted materially in 
the good discipline of the prison. 

In all of these institutions the inmates 
are allowed to work out-doors wherever 
possible, planting seeds, caring for the 
lawns, weeding, gathering fruits and vege- 
tables, etc, 

Though it seems as if New York had 
provided ample means for the reformation 
of her female criminals, since there are 
hundreds ef unoccupied cells and rooms, 
yet it is in appearance only. Hundreds 
and hundreds of women and girls are in 
other institutions, workhouses, peniten- 
tiaries, or county jails, who have no such 
good influences about them. The same 





is true in Massachusetts. It is a mistake 
to think that all the female prisoners are 
in the Sherborn Reformatory Prison. No 
State will have done its whole duty in 
this matter till every girl or woman con- 
victed of crime is under the direct care of 
the State, and by the State placed in an 
institution that sha!l see she is fitted to 
live a decent, honest, and industrious life 
when returned to society. I. Cc. B. 





CHINESE KINDERGARTEN CHILDREN. 


Three Chinese maidens, not far from 
six years old, daily wend their way from 
Chinatown to the kindergarten in Bar- 
nard Memorial on Warrenton Street, says 
the Boston Post. They never fail to at- 
tract attention as they pass through the 
streets. Though dressed in smart little 
frocks and bonnets, such as the ‘‘Melican”’ 
girls wear, and with wavy hair hanging 
down their backs, instead of the Oriental 
‘pigtails,’ their grave little faces and 
quaint behavior quickly indicate their 
nationality. 

A Chinese girl of fourteen accompanies 
the little tots to school, and calls for them 
again when the day’s lessons are over. 

In the kindergarten the three small 
Celestials have the same tasks, sing the 
same songs, and enter with zest into the 
same games as the rest of the fifty or more 
pupils, some of whom are German Jews, 
and some colored children. 

They are very bright and attentive, and 
their Chinese traits crop out only in draw- 
ings and inventions of designs in card 
work. In this work they are continually 
surprising and amusing their teachers with 
odd shapes and patterns that never would 
occur to an American or European child. 

The three little tots are Mabel Fong 
and Carrie and Bertha Dong, daughters of 
Goon Dong, one of Chinatown’s best- 
known citizens. 





WOMEN PHYSICIANS. 





Six women received diplomas recently 
at the 39th annual commencement of the 
New York Medical College for Women. 
Mrs. Mary Knox Robinson, President of 
the Board of Trustees, presented the de- 
grees. Prizes were announced as follows: 


Lozier prize, for highest average schol- 
arship during the four years’ course, to 
Jane Hunting Sutherland, Mary Campbell 
Pearson winning honorable mention. 

Second prize in ophthalmology, to Mary 
Campbell Pearson. 

Junior prize for the best paper on med- 
ical jurisprudence, toe Cornelia C. Brant. 

Prize for the highest average scholar- 
ship in the sophomore class, to Mrs. M. 
Williams. 





Dr. Margaret Cleaves, of New York, is 
American editor of the Journal of Physi- 
cal Therapeutics. . 


Drs. Stone and Kahn, the two Chinese 
women who graduated in medicine at the 
University of Michigan some years ago, 
are in charge of the Elizabeth Skelton 
Danforth Hospital, which was opened 
Dec. 7, 1901, at Kingkiang, China. This 
is a model hospital, admirably planned; 
possessing an up-to-date operating room, 
a sterilizing room, drug room, convales- 
cent room, solarium, etc. Seven thousand 
patients have been cared for during the 
past year, and 531 out visits have been 
made. The Chicago Clinic commends 
these facts to that university trustee who 
was reported as saying that women could 
not become competent physicians, 





SOME UNIVERSALIST CLERGYWOMEN. 

Rev. J. J. Lewis, who has been visiting 
Universalist churches in several States, 
pays the following tribute to the clergy- 
women of the denomination: 

The work that is being done by our 
women ministers is one of the things that 
especially attracted my attention. Both 
in quality and quantity I deem it remark- 
able. 

Miss Macduff and Miss Earle at Berlin 
and Gorham, N. H., Mrs. Jones and Miss 
Aldridge at Barre and East and North 
Montpelier, Vt., Mrs. Opdale, of LaCrosse, 
Wis., and Miss Moore, of Springfield, O., 
furnish fine examples of how efficient and 
useful this, comparatively speaking, new 
department of pulpit workers has become. 

Three years ago Miss Macduff found 
Berlin apparently a dying parish, with 
only four active families in sight; a 
church building very much out of repair, 
and an air of discouragement over all; but 
tactful and reverent work, with six months 
of time to be taken from three years on 
account of sickness, sees a tastefully ren- 
ovated church, sixty families upon the 
parish roll, and all expenses paid. 

A Western parish tried to induce Mrs. 
Jones to return to her native land ; tempted 
by the allurement, she resigned her Barre 
pastorate, received and held so long by 
her as a heritage from her husband; but 
an absolutely unanimous refusal on the 
part of the parish to accept her resigna- 
tion, the kind of actions speaking louder 





than words as the test of her pastoral 
work, led her to reconsider her resigna- 
tion. 

Four miles from Barre, at East Mont- 
pelier, is my own old home charch, with 
its fellow at North Montpelier. About 
the time Miss Macduff went to Berlin, a 
Southern girl, just graduating from Can- 
ton, entered this field, which, for all pur- 
poses of religious tillage, seemed about 
as unpromising as the rock pastures of 
the old town would be for raising grain or 
vegetables. Now mark the transforma- 
tion wrought by Miss Aldridge; the East 
Montpelier church has been completely 
modernized; several hundred dollars have 
put the church building at North Mont- 
pelier in thorough repair, a number of 
fine memorial windows have been placed 
in both churches. and more have been 
promised. These visible improvements 
are tokens of marked spiritual growth 
and progress amongst Miss Aldridge’s 
pioneers. 

As a sample of what our Western wom- 
en ministers are doing, take Springfield, 
O., with Miss Moore in charge. She has 
duplicated completely her Eastern sisters’ 
achievements. Not only has she brought 
up and placed upon substantial founda- 
tion the Springfield church, but she is 
trying her hand successfully as a kind of 
circuit-rider at Dayton, O. Every Sunday 
afternoon she conducts services in a hall 
in that fine industrial center. The enter- 
prise is now well under way, and if her 
strength shall prove equal to her ability, 
it will soon materialize in the shape of a 
good parish with a church home. 

>. 
BAPTIST WOMEN PLEASED. 

On Wednesday afternoon of last week a 
delightful meeting was held in the parlor 
of the South Baptist Church, City Point, 
South Boston, under the auspices of the 
Ladies’ Social Society. 

Mrs. G. H. Watson, the Massachusetts 
W. S. A.’s superintendent of suffrage 
work among Baptists, presided, and in a 
few well-chosen words explained what is 
being done in this line among the reli- 
gious denominations. She then intro- 
duced Senorita Carolina Huidobro, who 
gave a most interesting address upon 
“Old Maids’ Children.’’ The lecturer 
drew from a rich fund of experience as a 
teacher, and suggested many practical as 
well as theoretical ideas concerning the 
training of children. Emphasis was placed 
upon the need of child-study, and the 
adaptation of education to the individual, 
The evils of child labor, of over pressure, 
of too early entrance into social life, and 
other matter were pointed out. Through- 
out the address there were references to 
the advantage which suffrage would give 
to women by enabling them to improve 
educational conditions; to avert certain 
menaces to the moral welfare of youth by 
better enforcement of municipal ordi- 
nances, and by raising the standard of 
public officials. 

At the close there was a social half- 
hour, during which light refreshments 
were passed, and many of the ladies im- 
proved the opportunity to be presented to 
Senorita Huidobro. Leaflets giving the 
opinions of eminent clergymen who are 
favorable to suffrage were distributed for 
home reading. 

It is intended to make such meetings of 
women’s societies in the churches a spe- 
cial feature of suffrage work this year, 
and much satisfaction was expressed at 
the success of this one, which was so effi- 
ciently planned by Mrs. Watson, and so 
thoroughly enjoyed by the hundred oer 
more women present. E. F. B. 


—_—eo- 


PRESIDENT HOLDER ON EQUAL SUFFRAGE. 





President Arthur E. Holder of the lowa 
State Federation of Labor said at the Fed- 
eration’s annual meeting, held in Cedar 
Rapids a few days ago: 

“Many organizations with elaborate 
titles talk about the condition of women 
and children wage-earners. Let the trade 
unions of Iowa do something for them. 
Let us be practical and conservative, and 
not allow avarice and commercialism to 
undermine the standard of American life 
by taking advantage of the weaker ele- 
ment of society. The confidence of our 
sisters must first be won, and after that 
their self-interest must be encouraged by 
extending organization among them. 
Open wide the avenues of discussion; 
illustrate the advantage of collective bar- 
gaining, instead of destructive wage-cut- 
ting by individual competition. If we 
would be consistent by saying, ‘Equal pay 
for equal service,’ let us add, ‘Equal rights 
for all,’ regardless of sex, and herald to 
the world that the trade unionists of 
Iowa are willing to take advanced ground, 
and declare with no uncertain sound that 
we are willing to give our sisters the bal- 
lot. If we are, then let us conscientiously 
help them to get it. 

“Our platform of principles emphatical- 
ly declares that we draw no line as against 
creed, color, nationality, or sex. Woman 





has taken her place side by side with man 
in industrial and professional pursuits. 
This is all a part of our economic develop- 
ment, and no human power is strong 
enough to regulate her; no one is auda- 
cious enough even to propose it. We 
know where our duty lies, and that is to 
give women all the protection possible. 
If we are in earnest, and prevail upon 
them to see the necessity of organization, 
can we say, Stop at the threshold of the 
trade union? No; we must show our sin- 
cerity by adding, You are responsible citi- 
zens; you are our industrial associates; 
you are entitled to all the privileges and 
duties, as well as the responsibilities, of 
your new station in life; the open door of 
the franchise shall be given you. When 
women are given these wider opportuni- 
ties they will improve them, and no prob- 
lem of child labor will stare us in the 
face, and no repetition will occur of tri- 
fling with or making a bagatelle out of so 
vital a question, as was performed with 
the mild and extremely conservative child 
labor regulation bill that was presented 
to our recent general assembly. 

‘*The effect of such a declaration in fa- 
vor of equal rights would be magical. It 
would gather to our support a host of 
sympathizers who would wish to recipro- 
cate and more generously patronize our 
‘union-labelled’ products, and when once 
the public knows and inwardly compre- 
hends that the label stands for peace, 
purity, proficiency and protection to 
American labor, the welfare of ourselves, 
our sisters and our children will be ad- 
vanced, and our American standard of life 
be forever secure. 

“The union label is the most potent fac- 
tor in the solution of the labor problem, 
It is a peaceful weapon that should appeal 
to all interested in the welfare of labor. 
It isa quiet protest against long hours, 
bad conditions and low wages.”’ 





BUTTER IN 45 SECONDS--A WOMAN’S IN- 
VENTION. 





The lack of inventive genius is com- 
monly cited as an example of woman’s in- 
feriority to man, and it was therefore with 
alacrity that I accepted an invitation to 
witness @ woman’s invention of a churn 
which, it was said, wouid revolutionize 
present methods in the butter trade. 

In an office in the upper story of a New 
York skyscraper, one day last week, 1, 
with a number of other doubting Thom- 
ases, assembled around a table, watches 
in hand, while opposite, ready tu demon- 
strate the truth of her claim, stood the 
pretty inventress, in tailor-made gown, as 
she played the role of a twentieth-century 
dairymaid,—her countenance, meanwhile, 
expressing the varying emotions of those 
womanly virtues, faith, hope and charity; 
faith born of the knowledge as to what 
this child of her inventive brain could and 
would do; hope for the success of its fu- 
ture, when fairly launched on the sea of 
industrial life; and finally, charity towards 
those who had vainly tried to rob her of 
its harvest of fruits. 

From the time when the quart of sweet 
cream, at a temperature of forty-five de- 
grees, had been placed in the churn, and 
the soft Irish voice had said, ‘‘Are you 
ready?’’ and, suiting the action to the 
word, turned the wheel which revolves 
the dasher, until the voice again said, 
‘‘There’s your butter,’’ exactly forty-five 
seconds had been recorded by the hands 
on the second-dials of our watches. A 
few deft manipulations with butter pad- 
dies in ice water, and there was presented 
to our gaze, and to our palates, as fine a 
pound of butter as any of us had ever 
seen or sampled. The unanimous ver- 
dict as to its quality was “gilt edged.” 
There still remained on hand a pint of 
rich cream for table use, or which could, 
when further chemical change had taken 
place, produce butter of the same quality 
in the same time. To paraphrase the 
poet, those who had come to scoff re- 
mained, not to pray, but, I hope, to in- 
vest. This patent combines with it an 
Ice Cream Freezer, which claims also to 
freeze cream ina minute, and this achieve- 
ment I am to witness some time this 
week. 

Miss Ida Murphy, the inventor of the 
patent, is a young Irish girl born in Carlo, 
Ire., and educated in Birmingham, Eng. 
Family reverses made it necessary for her 
to be self-supporting, and she adopted as 
her profession trained nursing. In this 
capacity, foreshadowing as it were her 
invention, her attention was directed to 
first-class butter, as a source not alone of 
health but of wealth, for in the homes of 
the wealthy, where she was accustomed 
to be called professionally, this commod- 
ity, under physicians’ orders, was con- 
sumed in quantities at prices ranging from 
eighty cents to a dollar a pound. Failing 
in health, and having been warned by her 
physicians to give up her laborious duties 
of nursing, she travelled for and organized 
and introduced a prominent system of 
dressmaking. Here her fairy godmother 
again seems to have been exercising her 








beneficent watchfulness, for while thus 
occupied she learned the value of State 
and county patent rights, which know}. 
edge would have been as a sealed book to 
her, and which was of much service ip 
protecting her later from sacrificing her 
patent without knowing its real value. 

An offer to introduce an improved churn 
again brought to mind the possibility for 
a fortune that lay in the invention of g 
churn so simple in character that a child 
could work it, so rapid in accomplishing 
its object, so easy to clean, that butter, 
this great table necessity, could be made 
in every home, thus ensuring in these days 
of adulterated foods an absolutely pure 
article of the highest grade, with no 
larger outlay of money and hardly any in- 
crease in the housewife’s work. All this 
Miss Murphy’s patent has accomplished, 
and when you add to its virtues those of a 
freezer and egg-beater as well, you can 
realize what an adjunct to housekeeping 
this woman’s invention will be. 

Congratulating Miss Murphy on her 
work, I mentioned my pride and pleasure 
in its being a woman’s invention; and then 
she told me of her two years’ trials and 
disappointments before reaching her pres- 
ent satisfactory stage of progress, 

In the struggle for equality of oppor- 
tunity in the industrial, political, educa- 
tional and personal lives of women, oppo- 
nents to the idea of granting women larger 
liberties have always contended that 
whatever might be gained in a practical 
way would be more than offset by the loss 
of chivalry which men felt called upon to 
show to women as an unprotected class, 
Consequently, whatever improvement has 
been achieved in the last fifty years in so- 
called equality of opportunity, has been a 
‘‘woman’s fight for woman;”’ chivalry did 
not dictate it. The gradual awakening 
in woman of self-respect has largely been 
the agent to lead her to demand her prop- 
erty and educational rights, as well as her 
personal liberty. Changed conditions 
have transferred the scene of her indus. 
trial activity from within the home into 
the world’s business life, but not until 
she is financially and politically equal 
with men can she be considered to have 
an equal chance in the race of life. 

Miss Murphy has learned the full mean- 
ing of this inequality. No chivalry dic- 
tated that her inexperience would safe- 
guard her interests. The very first step 
taken through the modeller to make this 
brain-child of hers take earthly form, saw 
an effort to steal her ideas, and so all 
along the line. In endeavoring to launch 
acompany to manage and introduce her 
churn, it has been an up-hill piece of 
work against tremendous odds. Through 
the exercising of that confidence which 
the advocates of chivalry declare will pro- 
tect better than the independence born of 
self-reliance, she had a hair’s - breadth 
escape from losing her patent through the 
lapsing of timeallowance. In short, Miss 
Murphy has learned that the term, ‘‘busi- 
ness is business,’’ is equivalent in the 
minds of many to a justification for allow- 
ing theselfishness of the powerful to crush 
the weak out of existence. 

That the ‘One-Minute Churn’”’ may be- 
come a part of every well-regulated home, 
is the wish of the promoters of the Com- 
pany now preparing to place its goods on 
the market. The realization of their 
hopes will mean that this woman’s inven- 
tion will place a luxury of life now en- 
joyed only by the few at the command of 
the many. KATE M. GorDON, 
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COLLEGE AND ALUMNZ. 

The appointments at Wellesley College 
for June are as follows: Tree day, 6; float, 
17; Shakespeare play, 18; garden party 
and senior play, 20; glee club concert and 
President’s reception, 21; baccalaureate 
sermon and vesper service, 22; commence- 
ment, 23; alumne day, 24. 

On Commencement Day in June, 1901, 
President M. Carey Thomas of Bryn 
Mawr announced in her annual address 
that the college could not continue its 
present high standard of work without 4 
new library and lecture building, a new 
dormitory, and a more modern system of 
heating and lighting the college buildings. 
On Dec. 5, 1901, Mr. Rockefeller offered 
to give the heating and light plant and 4 
new hall of residence, to cost approxi- 
mately $230,000, if the friends of the col- 
lege would, before June 5, 1902, give 
$250,000 for the library and lecture build- 
ing. Early in January the president and 
trustees and alumnz and students of the 
college began to ask for subscriptions to 
secure this gift. This subscription list has 
now reached, in cash or pledges, $209,000. 


The past year has contained much en- 
couragement for Barnard College. The 
fund of half a million it received gives it 
an assured endowment. Perplexities have 
been smoothed out by the firm hand of 
the new dean. Undergraduate activities 
of all kinds have borne witness to in- 
creased college spirit and energy. A® 
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athletic association, a debating club, a 
literary society, a Southern club, and a 
new chapter of a woman’s fraternity have 
been founded. The two college publica- 
tions, the Barnard Bulletin and the Mor- 
tarboard, have amply cleared their ex- 
penses. Nine graduates of Barnard will 
receive the degree of Master of Arts at 
commencement. 

Mrs. Wealthy H. Cooley, aged 88, who 
was the only surviving member of the 
first class of Mount Holyoke Seminary, 
now Mount Holyoke College, died on May 
13 in South Deerfield, Mass., at the home 
of her sister. Her name was the first en- 
rolled on the books of the seminary, 
which she entered at the age of twelve, 
and during her residence there she was 
the roommate of Mary Lyon, founder of 
the institution, and became her assistant 
teacher. After leaving Mount Holyoke 
she taught in Buckland and in Chicopee. 
She was born in Buckland in 1814, the 
daughter of Amos and Martha Shepard, 
Her father was for six years a member of 
the General Court, and was one of the 
projectors of the Hoosac Tunnel. José T. 
Shepard, her grandfather, was a minute- 
man at the battle of Lexington. She re- 
ceived her early education in the schools 
of Buckland. She married Captain Eli 
Cooley in 1828, and went to live in South 
Deerfield, where her husband owned a 
large farm. F. M. A. 





MRS. CHANT COMING. 

Mrs. Laura Ormiston Chant, of London, 
expects to spend next November and De- 
cember in Massachusetts. She will no 
doubt be in great demand for lectures, 
and those who want to make sure of her 
on any given date will do well to apply 
early to Miss Julia E. Hilliard, 116 Mt. 
Vernon Street, Boston, who makes the 
arrangements for her. Among Mrs. 
Chant’s many subjects are: The Old and 
New Woman, Novels as Historians of So- 
cial Life, A Hundred Years of Progress, 
Among the Armenians in Bulgaria, 
Through the Blockade to Crete (illus- 
trated with lantern slides from snap-shots 
taken by Mrs. Chant on the spot), A 
Bird’s-Eye View of the Twentieth Cen- 
tury, sermons and addresses on religious 
and social subjects, talks on Tennyson, 
Shelley, Lanier, Spencer’s Faerie Queen, 
The London of Dickens, Dickens’s Boys 
and Girls, Characters Created by Dickens, 
etc. Miss Hilliard is already arranging 
for a course of six parlor lectures to be 
given by Mrs. Chant in Back Bay homes, 
mainly on literary subjects; tickets, $5 
for the course. 
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MARRIED WOMEN MAY TEACH. 

The Sioux City (Ia.) Board of Educa- 
tion, about a year ago, passed a resolution 
to drop from the corps of women teachers 
all married women whose husbands were 
able to support them. The resolution 
was to take effect at the end of this school 
year. At the last board meeting, this ac- 
tion was rescinded by a vote of five to 
two. It was decided that efficiency, and 
not celibacy or poverty, should be the 
basis for continuance in the service, The 
former vote was a recognition of the vic- 
ious principle that positions in the public 
schools should be awarded not to the 
best teacher, but to the neediest appli- 
cant, 
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GOSSIP AND GLEANINGS. 


George T. Angell points out that horses 
with docked tails will suffer greatly this 
summer from their inability to keep off 
the flies. In behalf of the Society for the 
Prevention of Cruelty to Animals, he 
offers a prize of $25 for the best cheap 
and harmless wash that will protect them. 
The recipe must be at the Society’s office, 
19 Milk Street, Boston, on or before 
July 1. 


The first factory in South Australia with 
electric power is just about to be opened, 
says Our Federation of Adelaide. The 
manager, secretary, and shareholders are 
allwomen. It is beginning in a small way 
with eight or ten women operatives, who 
must be shareholders. A number of prac- 
tical, level-headed women are the pro- 
moters of the scheme, which promises to 
be @ success, 


The Forum will be published, beginning 
with July, as a quarterly, instead of a 
monthly as heretofore. It will hereafter 
be more specifically a review of the 
world’s events, with special attention to 
American Politics, Foreign Affairs, Fi- 
nance, Economics, Science, Invention, 
Literature, Art, Music, the Drama, and 
Education. The high standard of the 
magazine will be fully maintained, and it 
will hold a unique position as a more de- 
liberate and considerate critic of current 
events, 


Boris Gardner, an American student at 
St. Petersburg, has been saved from igno- 
minious expulsion from the University 









DEAFNESS CANNOT BE CURED 


by local applications, as they cannot reach 
the diseased portion of the ear. There is 
only one way to cure deafness, and that 
is by constitutional remedies. Deafness 
is caused by an inflamed condition of the 
mucous ae of the Eustachian Tube. 
When this tube gets inflamed you havea 
a eng | sound or imperfect hearing, and 
when it is entirely closed deafness % the 
result, and unless the inflammation can be 
taken out and this tube restored to its 
normal condition, hearing will be de- 
stroyed forever; nine cases out of ten are 
caused by catarrh, which is nothing but 
an inflamed condition of the mucous sur- 
faces. 

We will give One Hundred Dollars for 
any case of Deafness (caused by catarrh) 
that cannot be cured by Hall’s Catarrh 
Cure. Send for circulars, free. 

F, J. CHENEY, & CO., Toledo, O. 

Sold by Druggists, 75c. 

Hall’s Family Pills are the best. 





and a long term of imprisonment by his 
mother’s pluck. She wrote to the Czar 
personally, demanding a reinvestigation 
of the charges against her son, to the 
effect that he helped organize a street 
riot directed against the heir apparent, 
Grand Duke Michael, brother of the Czar. 
The reinvestigation proved the charge to 
be unfounded, and young Gardner was 
released, with the right of reéntering 
the University. He will, however, com- 
plete his studies elsewhere. 


LITERARY NOTICES, 


THE NATURALNESS OF A CHRISTIAN 
Lire. By Edward Everett Keedy. New 
York and London: G. P. Putnam’s 
Sons. 1902. Price, $1.25. 


This is a volume of reflections upon the 
nature of a religious life, and the method 
of attaining it. ‘‘Only in the hope of sug- 
goetne the way to some other with a 

eart-ache for God, yet bewildered—only 
in the hope of showing how spiritual 
things are living experiences, has the au- 
thor been persuaded to publish what, 
coming as fact of experience to him, has, 
he is led to believe, been not without per- 
suasion to those to whom he has told his 
story.”’ The author begins by affirming 
man’s kinship with God. He grovels be- 
cause he is not aware of his own nobility 
of nature. He rises by finding in the per- 
fection of Jesus a revelation of his own 
possibilities. He attains character by in- 
spiration aroused by association with the 
divine. Manhood comes by degrees; it is 
an achievement of to-morrow, and he who 
has attained manhood has heaven. Reli- 
gion is at first an experiment. To those 
who doubt human capacity for kingliness, 
our author says: ‘‘Test it. Do not argue; 
try it. There is a joy in living temperate- 
ly, in being unselfish, just, and noble, as 
there is shame in acting the knave. Asa 
result of personal experiment one has the 
witness in himself and can say, ‘I know, I 
know.’ The church is a society of those 
who love, who give sympathy, who bear 
one another’s burdens, whose hearts are 
open to one another’s sorrows, and whose 
hands minister to one another’s veeds, 
And as love to Jesus is the centre of the 
new life, the Lord’s Supper keeps the 
memory of Jesus green. It stands for the 
presence of Jesus.”’ 

This book will give valuable help to 
persons who are trying to live a Christian 
life. It makes practical suggestions for 
arousing aspiration and endeavor in oth- 
ers. It is free from cant or sectarianism, 
and appeals alike to Catholic and Protes- 
tant, to evangelical and liberal. 





H. B. B. 





CHILDREN’S COLUMN. 


MAGGIE’S SPARROW. 

Maggie and her mamma lived in two 
small rooms away up on the top floor of 
an old house in the city. It was not a 
pretty place. Maggie had no pleasant 
yard or wide green fields to play in, noth- 
ing but the dirty city streets. Yet Maggie 
was a happy little girl. Her great treas- 
ures were her old rag doll and the pretty 
plant her Sunday school teacher had given 
her. 

One summer day Maggie had set her 
plant on the wide shelf outside their win- 
dow. She had given it too much water 
that morning, and the water had run 
down through the flower pot and filled 
the saucer. 

By and by Maggie saw a sparrow fly to 
the shelf, look up at her with a bright 
little eye, then hop quickly to the plant 
and take a long, deep drink from the 
saucer. He drank once, twice, then flew 
away. 

Perhaps the brown sparrow told some 
of his friends about it, for some time 
later two more little sparrows came for a 
drink. sti» 

When Maggie told her mam ai aUOit it, 
her mother said: ‘*‘Why, poor little Birdies, 
how thirsty they must get these days! 
I will give you a small dish for them, 
Maggie, and you may fill it with water 
every morning, and put it out for them.” 

The next morning Maggie put out the 
small dish her mother gave her, carefully 
filled with fresh, cool water. Then she 
waited to see if the sparrows would come 
for a drink. 

Sure enough, it was not very long be- 








fore a thirsty brown bird came, perched 
on the edge of the dish and had a good 
drink. Then what do you think he did? 
He jumped into the dish and had a bath! 
Such a splash and a spatter Mr. Sparrow 
made! He seemed to enjoy it very much. 
When he had flown away, Maggie filled 
the dish with fresh water, all ready for 
the next thirsty little sparrow. 

After that Maggie used to put the dish 
of water out for the birds every morning, 
and every morning the bright-eyed birdies 
came for a drink and a good splashing 
bath. 





HUMOROUS. 


‘I dream my stories,’’ said Hicks, the 
author. ‘‘How you must dread going to 
bed!’’ exclaimed Cynicus.—Tit-Bits. 


Teacher—Tell, me, Bobby, what are the 
two things necessary for a baptism ? 

Bobby—Water and a baby, ma’am— 
Boston Herald. 


“Do you ever advise your patients to 
take exercise. doctor?’’ “Oh, yes; it’s 
perfectly safe to do so. They never take 
it.”—Indianapolis News. 


He—I asked your father’s consent by 
telephone. 

She—What was his answer? 

He—He said: “I don’t know who you 
are, but it’s all right.”’ 


Miss Brighton—What a lovely watch- 
fob, Mr. Borem! Is your watch equally 
pretty? 

Mr. Borem.—Here it is. 

Miss Brighton—What! eleven o’clock! 
Why, I had no idea it was so late, had 
you?—Chicago Daily News. 


Little Pitman (at the pantomime)—<Aa’s 
come all the way frae Dor’m, and cannot 
see a happorth o’ the stage. 

Big Woman—Hoots! Ye little foaks is 
aalis growlin’. Just keep your eye on me, 
and laugh when aa laugh.— Tit-Bits. 


Morrell—Well, we always learn by ex- 
perience. 

Worrell—Not always. There was the 
experience of that careless laborer who 
smoked his pipe over a keg of powder. 
Me hasn’t learned anything since.—Phila- 
delphia Press. 


Little Tommy quarrelled with his sis- 
ter, and would not kiss and be friends. 
His aunt said, ‘‘Oh, don’t you remember 
what papa read at family prayers this 
morning, that we were to forgive seventy 
times seven?’ ‘Yes,’’ replied Tommy, 
“but I tickerly noticed it was to your 
brother, not sister.”’ 


One morning a loyal Irishman was at 
work near the top of a telephone pole, 
painting it a bright green, when the pot 
of paint slipped and splashed on the side- 
walk. A few minutes later another Irish- 
man came along. He looked at the paint, 
then at his countryman, and inquired 
with anxiety in his tone, ‘‘Doherty, 
Doherty, hov ye had a himorrhage?”’ 


The Scotch gardener of a New York 
estate had vague notions of geography. 
One of his employer’s younger sons was 
trying to explain to Tobias the extent of 
his country. Finally, he ran into the 
house and brought a many-colored map 
of the United States. Tobias bent over it 
a minute, then exclaimed, ‘‘Mon, mon, 
tis no to be trustidt: ’tis laid out in the 
plaid o’ thae lyin’ MacFechlans!”’ 








THE AUSTRALIAN 


Woman’s Sphere, 


A Monthly Paper, edited by Miss Vipa 
GOLDSTEIN, the Australian delegate to 
the International Woman Suffrage Con- 
ference, contains full and valuable infor- 
mation regarding women’s public work 
in Australia and New Zealand. 
American men and women who wish to 

keep in touch with what is happening in 

the legislative ‘‘experimental stations’’ of 

Australia and New Zealand, can do so by 

sending 50 cents, the annual subscription 

to WoMAN’S SPHERE, to 


MISS VIDA GOLDSTEIN, 
National American Woman Suffrage Asso- 
ciation, 2008 American Tract Soc’y Bldg., 
New York City, N. Y. 





STATE HEADQUARTERS 


Massachusetts Woman’s 
Christian Temperance Union. 


Rooms 104 and 105, 14 Beacon St., Boston 


A full supply of Temperance Books and 
Leaflets at reasonable prices. Subscrip- 
tions taken for OUR MESSAGE, the 
official organ of the State Union. A 
bright, breezy paper. Price, 25 cents 
perannum,. Callers are always welcome. 

Office hours from 9 A. M. to5 P. M. 
KATHARINE LENTE STEVENSON, President. 
HARRIOT T. Topp, Cor. Sec’y. 


NAHANT FISH MARKET 


GSTABLISHED 1827. 

The Oldest Fish Market in Boston. 
Ocean, Lake and River Fish. 
ALL PANCY OYSTERS A SPECIALTY 

sea et Sai 
49 Bromfield St., Boston 

TELEPHONE Neo. 1873. 
JOHNSON & SMITH. 








Se hh A tt tt ht rt te tt i ee te on a oo oY 


Woman’s Medical 
of PENNSYLVANIA. 


53d Annual Session. Thorough course. Four years. Exceptional facilities for Laboratory 
and Bedside Instruction. Full particulars in catalogue. 


CLARA MARSHALL, M. D., Dean, Box 500, 21st St. & N, College Ave , Philadelphia, Pa. 
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College 








SARAH A. COLBY, M. D. 
ESTHER W. TAYLOR, M. D. 





OFF’ "8B AND RESIC ENCE. 
1s EB. Cottage St., Boston. 


The Drs. give their attention to both GKN Kxa, 
and SPECIAL practice. 
Specialty: DISEASES OF WOMa&>r 


Office hours from 10 A. M. tos P. M 
Saturday and Sunday excepted. 


The Philanthropist 


Advocates the Promotion of Social 
Purity, the Better Protection of 
the Young, the Repression of 
Vice, and the Prevention of 
its Regulation by the State. 


Published Quarterly by the American Purity 
Alliance. 


SUBSCRIPTION PRICE. 
50ctsa year. Three copies, a year, $1.25. 
ive copies, a year, $3.00. 











Mrs. Mary A. Livermore: “Iam devoutly thank- 
ful for the establishment of this needed journal, 
and pray that it may meet with large favor.” 

Miss Frances E. Willard: “All hail The Philan- 
thr ¢! The time is ripe for it. People only 
need to know the facts about girlhood’s present 
unprotected estate, and they will rally to the 
rescue. 


Sarah E. Steele: “It gives me news that I can 
get from no other source.” 


The Philanthropist, 


9 West 14th Street, Room 8, New Yorke 


SOCIAL PURITY LEAFLETS. 


THE PHILANTHROPIST SERIES. 


The following leaflets of The Philanthropist 
Series have been published: 

1. Legal Protection for Young Girls, by 
Aaron M. Powell. 

2. The State and Girlhood, by Emily Black- 
well, M. D. 

3. Save the Boys, by Rev. J. P. Gledstone 

4. Social Purity the Latest and Greatest 
Crusade, eight pages, by Frances E. 
Willard. 

5. The Sacredness of Motherhood, by Mrs. 
Elizabeth P. Bond. 

6. The White Cross, by the Rt. Rev. Henry 
C. Potter, D. D., Bishop of New York. 

7. Mrs. Butler—The New Moral Crusade, 
with portrait, eight pages, reprinted 
from The Christian, London. 

8. The Double Standard of Morality, by 

Mrs. J. E. Butler. 

. Clean Lips, by Rev. J. P. Gledstone. 

10. How to Organize the White Cross—Its 
Objects and Methods, eight pages, by 
Rev. B. F. De Costa, D. D. 

11. The Secredness of Fatherhood, by Rev. 
A. H. Lewis, D. D. 

12. Guarding the Young, by Mrs. Elizabeth 
Powell Bond. 

13. Age of Consent Legislation, by Rev. A. 
H. Lewis, D. D. 

14. Need of Combination Among Women for 
Self-Protection, eight pages, by Emily 
Blackwell, M. D. 

15. The Sin of Impurity, eight pages, by Rev. 
Canon Wilberforce, A. M. 

16. Drink and Vice, by Aaron M. Powell. 

17. Wages and Vice, by Kev. A. H. Lewis. 

18. High Ideals of Purity, eight pages, by 
Anna Rice Powell. 

19. Law and [mmorality, by Rev. A. H. 
Lewis, D. D. 

20. Social Vice and National Decay, eight 
pages, by Rev. W. T. Sabine. 

21. Girlhood and Purity — A Portion of a 
Private Letter to Girls, eight pages, by 
Grace H. Dodge. 

22. Regulation Fallacies—Vice Not a Neces- 
sity, 8 pages, by Emily Blackwell, M.D. 

23. The Need for Work to Promote Social 
Purity,8 pp., by Elizabeth Powell Bond, 

24. An Earnest Appeal to Young Women, by 
a Friend. 

25. The White Cross in Education, 8 pages, 
by Frances E. Willard. 

26. A Mother’s Letter to Her Son, by Mrs. 
Mary Clement Leavitt. 

27. Message to Young Men— Wild Oats, eight 
pages, by Rev. J. P. Gledstone. 

28. Social Purity—The Right Training of 
Children, 8 pp., by Edward B. Rawson. 

29. Medical Declaration Concerning ~Chas- 
tity, 8 pp., signed by many Physicians. 

30. Ministerial Declaration Against Legal- 
ized Vice, eight pages, signed by many 
Ministers. 

31. Christ’s Teaching on the Social Evil, 8 
pages, by Rev. Lyman Abbott, D. D. 

32. Physical Aspect of the Purity Movement, 
by Douglass Caulkins, M. D. 

They will be mailed, post paid, to any address, 
atten centsa dozen; fifty centsa hundred. Nos. 4 
7, 10, 14, 15, 17, 18, 20, 21, 22, 23, 25, 27, 28, 29, 30 an 
31, eight pages, twenty cents a dozen, one dollar 
a hundred. 


_ 


Bounp Vo.tuMEs OF THE PHILANTHROPIST. 

We are prepared to furnish a few complete 
sets of the fifteen volumes of THE PHILAN- 
THROPIST, bound or unbound. The bound 
volumes we will furnish, postage or express 
prepaid, at $1.00 a volume, or $13.00 for the 
complete set; the unbound at 50 cents a 
volume, or $6.50 the complete set. 


The Yellow Ribbon Speaker 


Equal Rights Readings and Recitations, in 
Prose and Verse, compiled by Ruv. Anna 
H. SHaw, Axioms Stones BLackwstu, and 
Luoy E. Antnony. For sale at Woman's 





JouRNAL Office 3 Park 8t., Boston, Mass 


Price, postpaid, 50 sentr. 





Tufts College Medical School, 
Tufts College Dental School, 


Both at Boston, 


BOTH CO-EDUCATIONAL, 


are now located in their new building, 
built expressly for them, 


The next regular course of lectures will 
commence Wednesday, Oct. 1, 1902, and 
continues eight months. 


For catalogues of either school, or other 
iuformation, address the Secretary, 


CHARLES P, THAYER, A. M., M. D., 
416.430 Huntington Ave., 
Boston, Mass. 


Boston University 
School of Medicine 


The oldest coéducational medical school 
in New England. 

The first medical school in the country 
to establish a four years’ course. 

Large teaching force, including specialists 


Advanced and Thorough 
Methods of Instruction 
Exceptional laboratory and clinical facil- 


ities, upwards of 20,000 patients being 
annually available for study. 





For catalogues and information apply to 
FRANK C, RICHARDSON, M. D., Registrar 


685 Boylston Street, Boston. 


Thirtieth year opens October 2, 1902. 
Entrance Examinations Sept. 29 and 30, 1902. 





The Great Northwest 


IS BEST REACHED VIA THE 


OREGON SHORT 
LINE R. R. 


Spokane, Seattle, Tacoma, Portland. 
The Finest Trains in the West, 


BUFFET LIBRARY 
(Most complete library.) 


PULLMAN PALACE SLEEPERS 
(The latest productions.) 


RECLINING CHAIR CARS 
(Absolutely new.) 


DINING CARS 
(Elegant service.) 


SOLID VESTIBULE. 


D. E. BURLEY, 
Gen. Pass. and Ticket Agens 
8. W. ECCLES, 
Gen, Traffic Manager, 


Salt Lake City, Utah. 








The Ruios of Mitla, 
The Catacombs of Guanjuate, 
The Pyramid of Cholula, 
the Valley and Hills of Monterey, 
ARE ALL LOCATED 


IN MEXICO 


THAT WONDERFUL TOLTEC LAND. 
THE 


Southern Pacific Co. 


SUNSET ROUTE, 
Operates Pullman Buffet Sleeping Cars 
New Orleans to the City of Mexice 


Connections made at New Orleans witb 
all Eastern Lines. 





For other information apply to 
E. E. CURRIER, N. E. Agent, 
9 State St., Boston, Mass. 
A sample Copy of the “Sunset” azine, & 
monthly publication devoted to the development 


of the ific coast, will be sent on application 
on receipt of 5 cents in stamps. 


CALIFORNIA 


GREAT 
ROCK ISLAND 
ROUTE. 


LOW RATES ON OUR PERSONALLY OON- 
DUCTED TOURIST EXCURSIONS. 


Leave Boston and New England points ev 
Wednesday via Chicago, Colorado Springs an 
Scenic Route. 

Southern Route leaves Boston every Monday 
via Chicago, Kansas City, Ft. Worth and El Paso 
to Los Angeles. 

These Excursion Cars are attached to Fast 
Passenger Trains, and their popularity is evidenee 
that we offer the best. 

Write for handsome itinerary which gives full 
information and new map, sent free. Address 
I. L. LOOMIS, 290 Washington Street, Bostea, 

JOHN SEBASTIAN. G. P. A., Chicago. 
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SHALL MOTHERS OWN THEIR CHILDREN? 


In Massachusetts no married mother, 
while living with her husband, has any 
legal right to the care, custody or control 
of her minor children. The husband is 
their sole custodian and guardian. In 
order to obtain any right to share in their 
control, a wife has to break up her family 
and apply for a legal separation from her 
husband. Having done so, she may then 
apply to a Judge of Probate for her chil- 
dren, and if she can convince him that the 
good of the children will be thereby pro- 
moted, he may take them from their fa- 
ther and give them to her. Unless the 
judge be so convinced, the father retains 
the children. 

This unjust, immoral and cruel law of 
the supremacy of the husband and father 
has come down to Massachusetts and 
other States as a relic of barbarism under 
the old English common law. It is a 
modification of the ancient Roman law, 
which conferred upon every husband and 
father the power of life and death over 
his wife and children. It has been modi- 
fied in some States and repealed in oth- 
ers. To-day eleven States have wiped it 
from their statute books, and give parents 
equal guardianship, and in every case the 
change has proved satisfactory. 

For more than thirty years Massachu- 
setts women have vainly petitioned for an 
equal right to their children during the 
continuance of the marriage. This year, 
on petition of Mary A. Livermore and the 
general officers of the Massachusetts Wo- 
man Suffrage Association, Representative 
George H. Fall of Malden introduced a 
bill giving parents equal guardianship of 
minor children. Last week eight mem- 
bers of the Committee on Probate and 
Chancery reported against the bill, three 
members reporting in its favor. On May 
27, the adverse report of the committee 
came before the House for acceptance or 
rejection. Representatives Fall of Mal- 
den, Rogerson of Mansfield, Reed of Taun- 
ton, Adams of Melrose, Newton of Ever- 
ett and Foster of Somerville spoke in 
favor of equal guardianship, Representa- 
tives Sleeper of Natick, Leahy of Boston 
and Marshall of Gloucesteragainstit. Mr. 
Dean of Wakefield said that, having lis- 
tened so long to the opinions of bachelors 
on the care of children, the married mem- 
bers were ready to vote. He therefore 
moved the previous question, and the 
House, on a viva voce vote, refused to 
accept the adverse report of the Commit- 
tee on Probate and Chancery. 

On May 28 the question came up again. 
Mr. Fall’s motion to substitute for the 
bill as reported a similar bill, with one 
unimportant section, to which the Bar 
Association bad objected, stricken out, 
was passed without opposition, and the 
substitute bill promptly passed its second 
reading. As our paper goes to press, the 
bill seems likely to pass the House. If 
so, the fight will take place in the Sen- 
ate. 

Next week the speeches and the further 
action of the House will be reported, 
Meanwhile let every reader write at once 
to his or her Senator, urging him to work 
and vote for this act of justice. 

H. B. B. 
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AUSTRALIAN PRESS COMMENT. 

In reference to the recent victory of the 
bill to grant women national suffrage 
throughout federated Australia, the Mel- 
bourne Age says: 

“The Senate yesterday passed the sec- 
ond reading of the Franchise Bill on the 
voices, the small but very demonstrative 
minority antagonistic to the enfranchise- 
ment of women, finding discretion the 
better part of valor, not daring to expose 
their weakness by calling for a division. 
Considering that female ratepayers are en- 
titled to vote in municipal elections, and 
have been exercising their right for a good 
many years without a voice being raised 
either in deprecation of the principle or 
in censure of the practice, it does seem 
rather absurd, not to say illogical, to op- 
pose the bestowal of the same “privilege 
upon the sex at Parliamentary elections. 
For the one concession connotes the other. 
Or is there supposed to be a limitation of 
feminine intelligence and feminine inter- 
est in public affairs? Does the mind of 
a woman qualify her to take sound views 
of the character and capacity of candi- 
dates for municipal honors, and of the 
questions which councillors will be called 
upon to consider, and do her intellectual 
gifts stop there? Is she less interested in 
the good government of the country as a 
whole than in that of the district in which 
she resides? Parliament is charged with 
the duty of imposing taxation; and the 
woman, as housewife and as the adminis- 
trator of the domestic expenditure, is 
vitally concerned in the nature and inci- 





dence of that taxation, because, directly 
or indirectly, it may, and very frequently 
does, affect the price of every article of 
daily consumption, And in middle-class 
and working-class households it is the 
wife and mother who has to regulate her 
weekly purchases according to the cost of 
the necessaries and comforts which are 
essential! to the maintenance of the family. 
As a general rule, perhaps, women are 
better managers and better economists 
than men, and therefore more likely to 
scrutinize public expenditure more nar- 
rowly, and to condemn waste and extrav- 
agance on the part of those who hold the 
State purse and are prone to squander 
very freely the money which is raised by 
taxation more rigorously than the major- 
ity of male voters are. 

“As to the vulgarization of women, 
which Mr. Pulsford professes to dread 
from entrusting them with the Parliamen- 
tary franchise, we are not aware that a 
solitary complaint has been made against 
them on this score in connection with the 
many associations with which they are 
connected, and in which they possess and 
exercise a voting power. We should 
rather be inclined to hope that their par- 
ticipation in the political life of the com- 
munity may do something for its eleva- 
tion and purification. In some of the 
great collegiate institutions of the United 
States, in which large numbers of young 
people of both sexes are brought together 
for educational purposes, this daily asso- 
ciation is said to exercise a markedly ben- 
eficial influence upon the male students, 
refining their manners, restraining their 
boisterousness, and accustoming them to 
the exercise of courtesy, delicacy, and 
consideration toward the other sex. And 
it is conceivable that the tone of the aver- 
age voter may be raised by the admission 
of woman to an equality of political privi- 
leges with himself, and by her recording 
her vote in the same polling-booth as he 
does. The extension of the suffrage to 
females would likewise remove a disabil- 
ity which is protested against by many, 
and involves a reflection upon all. To 
oppose its removal on the ground that a 
considerable number of women may never 
care to exercise the franchise is a puerile 
proceeding. The question at issue is one 
of right and wrong. If it is right to place 
men and women upon a footing of equal- 
ity as regards the selection of those who 
are to make the laws and administer the 
national finances—and as an abstract 
question of justice and propriety this will 
scarcely be disputed—then it is no valid 
argument in favor of withholding that 
right that a certain portion of those who 
will be thus enfranchised may be too idle 
or too indifferent to take advantage of it.’’ 

The Melbourne Argus, on the other 
hand, laments the passage of the bill, 
though acknowledging that in the Aus- 
tralian States which have already adopted 
equal suffrage, the predicted evils, such as 
family discord, have not followed. The 
Argus says that in America the four States 
which grant suffrage to women have not, 
all put together, as large a population as 
Victoria, and adds this extraordinary as- 
sertion: “Taking America as a_ whole, 
there is an 80 to 1 majority against wo- 
man suffrage.’’ It would be interesting 
to Americans to know when a vote of 
‘*America as a whole”’ has ever been taken 
on the question. When, in old times, a 
suffrage amendment was submitted in any 
State and lost, if the vote was two to one 
against it, the defeat was considered a 
heavy one. Of late years the adverse ma- 
jorities have been relatively small. When 
last submitted in South Dakota in 1898, it 
was defeated by the narrow margin of 3,285 
votes; in Oregon it carried the State, out- 
side the city of Portland, and in Califor- 
nia it carried the State, outside of San 
Francisco and Oakland. The Argus, from 
its name, should be keen-sighted; but 
those of its hundred eyes which look 
toward America are evidently blind—or 
rather bandaged by prejudice. A. 8s. B. 
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WOMEN LAWYERS. 








Miss Helen Varick Boswell, organiza- 
tion secretary of the Woman’s National 
Rerublican Association, and well known 
asa campaign speaker, was graduated a 
few days ago from the Washington Col- 
lege of Law, at Washington, D. C. She 
has devoted herself especially to constitu- 
tional law and pleading, in which she 
took high honors. 

Another New York woman to become 
LL. B. at the same time is Miss Mary 
Yost Wood, who has made a specialty of 
the law of real property. She also is an 
officer of the Woman’s National Repub- 
lican Association, and is president of a 
political study club in Washington. 

Miss Bessie Dwyer, of Texas, the third 
woman graduate in the class, is in the 
Congressional Library. 

Judge Job Barnard, who presided, was 
introduced by E. C. Foster. An address 
was made by U. S. Senator Jonathan P. 
Dolliver, of lowa. Degrees were conferred 
by the dean, Ellen Spencer Mussey. The 
other members of the graduating class 








were men, and the women present greatly 
enjoyed the scene when the woman dean 
conferred their degrees. New York, Tex- 
as, California, Virginia and Maryland 
were represented. 


——-— oom 


MRS. MOWE’S 83D BIRTHDAY. 





(Continued from First Page.) 


thing for a man to be here. There are a 
good many of you, and not much of him; 
but wise men rush in where angels love to 
sit. Who can speak the charm (it is diffi- 
cult to say these things to people’s faces) 
of being here, and looking at the face of 
Mrs. Howe, who is enjoying to-day im- 
mortality while yet alive, the immortality 
of her exquisite personality, the immor- 
tality of her verse! What a span her life 
covers, from the beautful youth that is 
not yet over! Sometimes like a flash 
there sweeps across the mind the memory 
of time past, with all its panorama. In 
reading Mrs. Humphrey Ward’s last story 
the other day, I came across an allusion 
to Byron on his yacht in the Mediterra- 
nean, and it brought before me all the 
glorious history of Dr. Howe. When I 
am asked to tell what I regard as the 
golden age of Massachusetts, I go back to 
the years before the Civil War. That was 
the transcendental and intellectual period; 
this is the period of material advance. 
There is no orator of this time who will 
be remembered a hundred years hence 
like Daniel Webster; no preachers who 
will be remembered like Channing and 
Theodore Parker. Phillips Brooks made 
his impress on the religious life of his day, 
but hardly on its religious thought, as 
they did. Poetry is almust a lost art, 
Who writes such an essay to-day as 
Macaulay or James Russell Lowell? 
Where is there a seer like Emerson, a 
poet like Whittier, Longfellow, Lowell, or 
Mrs. Howe? I am an optimist. I have 
no idea that things are going to the worse, 
But the imaginative, poetic, intellectual 
force of the last century is past. Now we 
are having the age of great material re- 
sults, such as we see to-day in the libera- 
tion of Caba; and we shall have it in the 
Philippines later. I have no sympathy 
with those who praise up one age and de- 
cry another. Each age works out its own 
task. Meanwhile Mrs. Howe is forever 
endeared to us by that immortal poem 
which is the essence of the very spirit of 
liberty. 

Mrs. Howe: I will now call on one 
who shares with me the distinction of not 
having been born in Boston, She holds 
in her hand the destinies of that dear col- 
lege of which weare all so proud—Dean 
Agnes Irwin of Radcliffe. 

DEAN IRWIN’S ADDRESS, 

I was not born in Boston, but Mrs, 
Howe and I showed our good taste by 
coming here to live. She had perhaps a 
better reason than I. One side of Mrs. 
Howe’s character is the charm and amen- 
ity which she adds to life. Men do a 
great many other things, but, as a rule, 
notthat. Men are excellent as secretaries 
of the navy, and in war, but they are 
not so given over to the amenities. Mrs. 
Howe has never entered a group that she 
has not adorned, from this club to the 
group of Radcliffe girls to whom she some- 
times comes, and to whom she has given 
keen and lasting pleasure by reciting her 
Battle Hymn. I wish to thank her for 
the inspiration her poems gave me in my 
youth, It is also a service to show wom- 
en that the last days of life may be as 
golden as the first. So, for myself, and 
for my sex, and for the Radcliffe girls, I 
echo the words of our English brother, 
and say to Mrs. Howe, Live as long as you 
can! 

J. Herbert Marceau had sung several 
songs, accompanied by Miss Olive Thomp- 
son. At this point he sang the Battle 
Hymn of the Republic, the audience stand- 
ing and joining in the chorus, Mrs. Ed- 
nah D, Cheney’s whole face lit up when 
the great song began, and shone while it 
was sung. After it had ended she rose 
and said: 

“Tl have lately heard from an accom- 
plished South-American lady that she is 
translating this hymn into Spanish, and I 
hope we shall some day hear our Battle 
Hymn sung in Spanish by Cuba and the 
Philippines and all the rest, all marching 
on to the tune of Glory, Hallelujah!” 
Mrs. Cheney then slipped away from the 
banquet. While speaking, she had taken 
a pansy from the flower-strewn table, and 
twisted it unconsciously in her fingers 
during her remarks. After the luncheon, 
one of the younger women carried off that 
crumpled pansy as a souvenir. 

Mrs. Howe: Our next speaker visits 
Japan, and has seen the Philippines; and 
he constantly sees stars. I suppose we 
shall try to annex Mars next. It gives 
me pleasure to introduce Professor Todd 
of Amherst. We know what a clever 
wife he has; now let him show himself 
worthy of her! 

PROF. TODD’S ADDRESS, 


I shall never do that. My wife is de- 
tained by a railroad wreck, and I am 








sent here to take her place. Emerson has 
been alluded to. One of his sayings is 
applicable to the Todd family, one mem- 
ber of which never speaks while his wife 
is present—‘Skill to do comes by doing.”’ 
Some one condoled with me once on my 
wife’s being so often away lecturing. I 
said: ‘‘Isn’t it better to have your wife 
away lecturing other people than at home 
lecturing you?’ But I wish she were 
here, and I would take my chance of the 
lecture which I am sure I shall get when 
she hears what a poor speech I have 
made, 

I see no way in which peace can be se- 
cured in the Philippines so soon as by 
work. We have there a race unaccus- 
tomed to manual labor, who live as if life 
were a perpetual picnic. I had Filipinos 
working for my expedition, and also Chi- 
nese, who are natural workers. As soon 
as we can bring the Filipinos to a realiza- 
tion that they must work, and must com- 
pete with other labor, the war will cease, 
and perhaps not before. The admission 
of the Chinese is the most 
question now pending in regard to the 
Philippines. I say, admit them freely. 
They will not overrun the islands, but 
they will set an example to the Filipinos. 


We shall get nothing out of the Philip- | 


pines, as @ possession, but by Chinese 
labor. The more I see of the Chinese, the 
better I like him. He will work all night 
to complete a promised piece of work; he 
stands to his bargain, and his word is as 
good as a written contract. I am against 
the exclusion act. The solution of the 
Philippine trouble lies largely in that. 

It is a great pleasure to me to be here 
and to see Mrs, Howe again presiding. I 
wish I could tell all my delightful remi- 
niscences of her. Yet 1 have a few things 
laid up against Mrs. Howe. The last time 
we were at a meeting together, she intro- 
duced me as Mr. Mabel Loomis Todd, be- 
cause I am the husband of my wife—an 
honor I am very glad to have. 

At the observatory at Amherst we have 
acustom which we have purloined from 
our neighbor, George W. Cable. When 
we have a distinguished visitor, we get 
him to plant a tree, to bear the name of 
the planter. Before leaving home this 
morning, I brought the love of a little lin- 
den tree to .you. It was planted three 
years ago, and is thriving best of all the 
trees on our ground. Mrs, Howe laid her 
delicate hand on it and said, “I christen 
thee Julia’’; and I hope you will boomer- 
aug your love back to it. I have received 
a letter from a Los Angeles gentleman 
who wants our expedition to be his guest 
at the eclipse of the year 1926. I expect 
to be chasing eclipses till lam a hundred 
years old; and Mrs. Howe has promised 
me to join that expedition. 


Mrs, Louise Chandler Moulton, being 
called upon, said a few words as to “this 
dear lady’s perennial youth. She is the 
Queen of May, and May is spring, not 
autumn,”’ 


PRINCIPAL WILLARD’S SPEECH. 


Principal H. W. Willard, of the Quincy 
Mansion School, being called upon, said: 

I feel like the two little girls who were 
admitted to see Queen Victoria, after 
much previous training as to how they 
were to behave. When they found them- 
selves in the Queen’s presence, they im- 
mediately lost their heads, and prostrated 
themselves with their faces on the carpet, 
crying, ‘‘O Queen, live forever!’’ Those 
are my sentiments toward Mrs. Howe. 


DR. FORBUSH’S SPEECH, 


Rev. Dr. Forbush said: I was alarmed 
for fear Miss Irwin would say she had 
seen many women whom the Lord did not 
intend to be mothers, but never one whom 
He did not intend to be a grandmother. 
A little while ago we celebrated the birth- 
day of the grandfather of Boston (Dr. E. 
E. Hale). To-day we have the privilege 
of celebrating the birthday of the grand- 
mother of the Republic. One has written 
a story and the other a song that have 
done much to set our young people right. 
Whittier’s description of Dr. Howe, 


“The lion’s heartin battle, 
The woman's heart in love,” 


might have been written of his wife 
There is nothing more splendid in person- 
al history than the way Dr. Howe turned 
from fighting for the freedom of the 
Greeks to take up the education of the 
blind. Governor Bullock said it was be- 
cause he always found humanity precious. 
And his wife was one in heart with him. 
We have a splendid young fellow in the 
President’s chair, but he did not begin 
the strenuous life. I think it began with 
Dr. and Mrs. Howe. Their life has taught 
our young men and women the patriotism 
of service, and the patriotism of faith. 
What I like especially about the Battle 
Hymn is that it was written when 


“The crimson flower of battle bloomed, 

And solemn marches filled the night,” 
and when hearts were afraid. Dr. Howe 
and Mrs. Howe never were. My friends 
are going out to-day to teach brown, 
black, and yellow children. It is to such 
humble service that our young men and 
women are applying themselves. The 
peasants of Oberammergau, after present- 
ing the great Passion Play, turned around 
and voted the money they had saved, to 
clear out the sewerage and bring pure 
water-into the village—water of life to 
the children. There ‘s a picture of 
a@ gpemp,ef English boys looking at the 

Nelson which is called, ‘‘The 
Cubs.”” Mrs. Howe’s spiritual 
dyen should be called the eagle’s 
young. I bring to you, Mrs. Howe, the 
homage of the young men and women of 
the Republic. 


HENRY R. BLACKWELL’S ADDRESS. 


Mr. Blackwell recalled the fact that when 
the New England Women’s Club was 
organized much objection was made to 
the term ‘club’? as unwomanly. The 
Sorosis, formed soon afterwards, did not 
assume that title. But to-day women are 
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organized in thousands of clubs all over 
the country. As a result they are making 
themselves felt as never before in public 
affairs. There is a tendency every where 
among these clubs to interest themselves 
more and more in social and politica] re. 
forms. This is especially gratifying to 
those who believe, as I do, that peace wil] 
never be maintained either in the home 
State, or nation, by a government ex. 
clusively masculine. Every class that 
votes makes itself felt in the government 
and women are less belligerent than men, 
If it were not se, divorces would be the 
rule. As a result of women’s partic. 
ipation in the government, he referred to 
our kindly relations with Cuba, due to the 
pledge of Cuban independence secured by 
Senator Teller, a life-long suffragist, repre. 
senting a constituency of women and men, 
The women’s names best remembered in 
the history of the nineteenth century wil] 
be those of Julia Ward Howe, Lucy Stone, 
and Mary A. Livermore. 

The meeting closed with the singing of 
‘‘Auld Lang Syne,’’ Mrs. Howe playing 
the accompaniment with the force and 
spirit of a girl. 

Mrs. Howe spent her real birthday, May 
27, quietly at home with her family, 
During the morning she had many callers, 
but she sent down her greetings to them 
from her room, as it was thought advisa- 
ble that she should rest until afternoon, 
Later in the day she received informally 
a great many friends. 

Birthday greetings and flowers came 
pouring in from all parts of the country, 
Early in the morning her room was fra- 
grant with roses and wild flowers. A vase 
of eighty-three pinks was brought by Mrs, 
A. R. Willard with the good wishes of 
the Italian Club, in which Mrs. Howe has 
always been especially interested, and 
other organizations also sent flowers, 
Among the gifts were a magnificent pink 
rhododendron in a pot, a birthday cake 
with candied violets on top, and a silver- 
mounted cane. This last gave Mrs. Howe 
especial pleasure, and sbe walked about 
the rooms with it, carrying a great bunch 
of yellow and purple pansies that set off 
her green silk dress. 

Mrs. Howe is in excellent health, and 
her physician says she has “the constitu- 
tion of a rhinoceros.’’ She is warmly ap- 
preciative of the good wishes which have 
come to her from every side. 





DEBATE IN AUSTRALIAN SENATE. 


The debate over woman suffrage in the 
Parliament of Federated Australia was 
decidedly amusing. We give a report 
condensed from the Melbourne Age. 

In the Senate, on April 9, Mr. O’Connor, 
(N. S. W.), who was received with cheers, 
moved the second reading of a bill to pro. 
vide for a uniform Federal franchise. 
Those who maintained that there was no 
necessity for such a measure had, he de- 
clared, mistaken views of the duties of the 
Commonwealth. (Hear, hear.) There was, 
he claimed, an immediate necessity that 
the franchise should be uniform through- 
out Australia. At the present time, in all 
States but New South Wales and South 
Australia, property had some sort of qual- 
ification irrespective of manhood, But 
the greatest want of uniformity was in 
regard to woman suffrage, which was in 
force in only two States—South Australia 
and Western Australia. If adult suffrage 
were applied to the whole Commonwealth, 
765,407 women, who were now disfran- 
chised, would have the right of voting. 
He saw no reason why the Commonwealth 
Parliament should continue to pass laws 
which had to be obeyed by the women of 
the community without giving the women 
some voice in the selection of those who 
made the laws. (Hear, hear.) Their un- 
derstanding was certainly of a sufficiently 
high order to enable them to take this 
part in public affairs, The result, he con- 
sidered, would be to infinitely strengthen 
the means by which a true record of the 
opinion of Australia could be obtained. 
(Hear, hear.) It seemed to him that the 
reform had won its way in Australia. 

Mr. Pulsford (N.S.W.): Really! 

Mr. O’Connor: If it has not won its way 
to the head of the honorable member, I 
am certain it has won its way to his heart. 

Mr. Pulsford: That is just what it has 
not done. 

Mr. Higgs (Q.): 
(Laughter.) 

Mr. O’Connor: Already two States had 
adopted the principle, and in New South 
Wales, Victoria and Tasmania, the Lower 
—and popular--Chambers had passed wo- 
man suffrage bills, which were, however, 
rejected by the Legislative Councils. 
The time had arrived when the Parlia- 
ment could not longer delay giving this 
measure of justice to women, (Hear, 
hear.) There was only one other provision 
of the bill which might be a matter of 
controversy. That was the clause which 
entitled all who were naturalized subjects 
of the King to vote. 

Mr. Playford (S.A.): That will enable 4 
nigger to come here from Jamaica and 
vote. 

Mr. O’Connor: That is one way of stat- 
ing it, but not a comprehensive way. 

Mr. Playford: Oh, isn’t it! (Laughter.) 


He has no heart. 
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Mr. 0’Connor said that in two States— 
Western Australia and Queensland—ab- 
origines and naturalized colored subjects 
were debarred from the exercise of the 
franchise, but, broadly speaking, in all 
the other States such residents were al- 
lowed to vote. Under Section 41 of the 
Copstitution Act—which preserved the 
right to vote to any person who had it at 
the time of the adoption of the constitu- 
tion—the right could not be taken away 
by the Federated Parliament from the 
aboriginals and naturalized colored per- 
sons of New South Wales, Victoria, South 
Australia and Tasmania. The Govern- 
ment proposed to apply to the whole of 
the Commonwealth the principle which 
was in force in the majority of the States. 
Where aborigines were settled members 
of the community, he really did not see 
any reason why they should not be allowed 
to vote. They were becoming civilized, 
avd when they were civilized they were 
certainly as qualified to vote as a great 
many persons who already had the fran- 
chise. As far as naturalized colored per- 
sons who came from other parts of the 
world were concerned, it seemed to him 
that, having regard to the Immigration 
Restriction Act, the matter might be con- 
sidered solely from the point of view of 
those who were already here. There was 
no possibility of a great influx in the 
future. It would, he maintained, be a 
great mistake to naturalize colored aliens 
and give them rights of citizenship, and 
yet to deprive them of the right to aid in 
the making of laws. 

Sir Josiah Symon (S.A.) congratulated 
his honorable friend upon having dug up 
such a very interesting measure to amuse 
the Senate while it was waiting for the 
tariff. 

Mr. O’Connor: You took that view of 
the Electoral Bill. 

Sir Josiah Symon: I did. 

Mr. Glassey (Q.): And subsequent 
events proved you were absolutely wrong. 

Sir Josiah Symon contended that this 
bill should have been introduced at the 
same time as the Electoral Bill. He con- 
curred altogetber with the provision giv- 
ing the franchise to all naturalized sub- 
jects of the King. There could be no 
half-way house. A colored naturalized 
subject should be given full citizen rights 
or noneat all. Woman suffrage had been 
operative in South Australia since 1894, 
and he was bound to say that the system 
had done no harm, and it had done no good. 
He quite agreed that the intelligence of 
woman stood upon quite as high a level— 
although, perhaps, more open to influence 
by the emotions—as that of man. Wom- 
en were influenced more by intuition than 
by that soberness and solidity—perhaps 
women would call it stupidity—which 
was characteristic of men. 

Mr. Glassey: Women will cast a more 
sober vote. 

Sir Josiah Symon: I don’t understsnd 
what my honorable friend means, 

Mr. Glassey: They will not be influ- 
enced by the beer bottle. (Laughter.) 

Mr. Pulsford declared that both his 
heart and brain were in antagonism to the 
principle of woman suffrage. He denied 
that the extension of the vote was an act 
of justice, or that it was desired by wom- 
en. He intended to move for the limita- 
tion of the franchise to men. 

Mr. Higgs: You belong to the stone 
age of politics. 

Mr. Matheson (W. A.) if the woman 
franchise provisions are excised from the 
bill, the measure might as well be 
dropped, as by no other means can the 
franchise be made uniform throughout 
the Commonwealth. 

Mr. O’Keefe (T.) hoped that the adult 
suffrage provision of the measure would 
be adopted. It was the desire of the ma- 
jority of the electors of every State that 
women should have the right to vote. 

Mr. Glassey said that in New Zealand 
female suffrage had proved a success, 
| Sir Joseph Symon: Oh, yes! Mrs. Yates, 
the mayoress of Onehunga, for instance. 

Mr. Glassey: I am glad you have given 
me this opportunity. WhenI wasin New 
Zealand I met Mrs. Yates. I called on 
her—(laughter)—and I lunched with her. 
(Renewed laughter.) 

Sir William Zeal (V.): 
view téte-a-téte? 

Mr. Glassey: Never mind. But I found 
her a most able and clever woman. Had 
it not been for the puny jealousy of the 
other members of the Onehunga Council, 
she would have been very much more 
successful than she was. Proceeding, he 
maintained that it was untrue that, as had 
been argued, women would be influenced 
by the clergy, or by handsome and young 
candidates. (Laughter.) 

Mr. Gould (N. S. W.) maintained that it 
had not been shown that it was the desire 
of the majority of the women in the Com- 
monwealth that female suffrage should be 
granted, therefore the Federal Parliament 
was not called upon to extend the fran- 
chise., 

Mr. Barrett: How do you know that 
the majority of the women do not desire 
the right to vote? 





Was your inter- 





Mr. Gould: Because they have not pe- 
titioned the Federal Parliament for the 
privilege. 

Sir John Downer (S. A.) said that he 
was one of the earliest supporters of wo- 
man franchise in South Australia. He 
did not think Parliament should force the 
principle on States which did not want it. 
For the life of him he could not find out 
whether New South Wales and Victoria 
were in favor of it or not. 

Mr. M’Gregor: Did you look very hard? 

Sir John Downer admitted that as far 
as the Senate was concerned every State 
favored the principle. He would support 
the bill, because it gave independent 
women of means a vote. He was not pre- 
pared to admit that women should be al- 
lowed to enter Parliament. 

Sir Josiah Symon: But won’t they have 
that right under the constitution if you 
give them a vote? 

Sir John Downer: I am not sure about 
that. I don’t want to enter into it. 

Mr. Barrett said that the opinion of 
Victoria, as reflected in its popular Cham- 
ber, had for years past been in favor of 
woman suffrage. The largest petition 
ever presented to the Victorian Parlia- 
ment was one favoring this reform. It 
contained 30,000 names, and two men 
were required to carry it. (Laughter). 

Mr. Smith (W. A.) contended that every 
woman was entitled to a vote, because 
they were all taxed. 

Mr. Harney (W. A.) characterized the 
measure as one designed to give the fran- 
chise to every man and woman in Austra- 
lia, be his or her color what it might., Be- 
ing anything but an out-and-out Demo- 
crat, he could not welcome the bill, but at 
the same time he was bound to support 
it. It was imperative, if there were to be 
uniformity, that the franchise must be 
extended to the furthest limit adopted by 
any one State. In some States women 
and colored persons were enfranchised, 
Therefore, women and colored persons 
must be enfranchised by the Common- 
wealth, otherwise there would be no uni- 
formity. He agreed that the extension of 
the vote to women would have but little 
effect. He believed that if a plebiscite 
were taken to-morrow, 99 out of every 
100 women in Australia would say that 
they did not desire the right of voting. 

Sir William Zeal announced that he 
would support the measure. He did not 
think the reform would be fraught with 
evil. In his view, women had as much 
sense in political matters as men. 

Mr. Ewing (W. A.) maintained that in 
the past the men, having the sole legisla- 
tive power, had not done justice to wom- 
en. In matrimonial and divorce laws, 
women had equal interests with men, yet 
in some States men had made laws which 
gave them the right to divorce on grounds 
which the woman on her part was not al- 
lowed to avail herself of. Further, he 
would point out that many women had to 
work for their living, and surely should 
have avoice in the making of the laws 
which regulated labor. 

Mr. Pearce (W. A.) said that as all 
women had to obey the laws, and thou- 
sands in Australia had to work for their 
living, he was strongly of opinion that 
they should havea voice in shaping the 
laws. 

Mr. Stewart (Q.) said he was pleased to 
support the second reading of the bill. 
Senator Harney, if he really believed that 
the extension of the franchise would 
break up home life, should oppose the 
bill. Otherwise he was a traitor to the 
best interests of the Commonwealth, Sen- 
ator Harney was not of the stuff that mar- 
tyrs were made of. 

Mr. Harney: Hear, hear. (Laughter.) 

Mr. Stewart: Senator Harney came into 
the desert like a John the Baptist, but 
was afraid to stick to his guns. (Laugh- 
ter.) The greatest opposition to the re- 
form did not come from the women who 
had to work for their living, but from 
those who paraded the Collins Street 
block ‘clothed in purple and fine linen.”’ 
He was sorry for those who believed that 
women had not sufficient intelligence to 
exercise the franchise. He had very sel- 
dom pitted his wit against that of a wo- 
man without being worsted. The argu- 
ment that women would vote only for 
handsome men was completely destroyed 
by the senators for South Australia. Not 
a single one of them was a dude. (Laugh- 
ter.) They were all fine, big, upstanding 
men, not particularly handsome, but there 
was plenty of them. (Renewed laughter.) 

The Senate adjourned. 


On April 10 the debate was resumed. 

Mr. Dawson (Q.) said the principle of 
female franchise had been already adopt- 
ed in two of the States. What was now 
wanted was its adoption by the other 
four. The question was one of urgent 
necessity. (Hear, hear.) It was a matter 
of justice that had been long delayed. 
The proposal now under discussion had 
no connection with the State franchise. 
What they were considering was the basis 
on which the people should be represent- 
ed in the Federal Parliament. It had 
been said that to give women a vote 
would be to introduce a form of plural 
voting. It was assumed that the woman 





' 
—wife, mother, or sister—would always 


vote with the head of the household. It 
was not true that the one who wore the 
trousers was always the boss of the 
house. 

Mr. Smith (W. A.): Do you say that 
from personal experience? (Laughter.) 

Mr. Dawson said his experience was 
such that he would certainly put a poll- 
tax on good-looking bachelors. (Laugh- 
ter.) The average man recognized the 
superiority of his better half. (Laughter. ) 
He listened to her dictation far more than 
she listened to his. Senator Harney had 
declared that it was proposed to thrust 
the vote on the women. 

Mr. Pulsford (N.S. W.): Hear, hear. 

Mr. Dawson said there was no compul- 
sion in this bill. He hoped the bill would 
be passed without opposition. 

Mr. Fraser said he had always contend- 
ed that women would not in any way be 
benefited by the franchise. He still held 
that opinion. 

Mr. M’Gregor (S. A.): 
changed your ground. 

Mr. Fraser: No; I never change. 

Mr. M’Gregor: You would not support 
the second reading of this bill before. 

Mr. Fraser: I would not support it now 
if I could help it. 

Mr, Harney (W. A.): You can’t struggle 
against the inevitable. 

Mr. Fraser admitted that women were 
just as acute, had just as much sense as 
the average man. 

A Senator: How about New Zealand? 

Mr, Fraser: New Zealand—only a little 
place. (Laughter.) 

Mr, O’Connor: What of South Austra- 
lia? 

Mr. Fraser said South Australia was 
only a twopenny-halfpenny place, after 
all, (Loud laughter.) Woman naturally 
clung tu man, and looked up to him for 
advice and support. And man, as a rule, 
did not disappoint her. If he did, he was 
a@ miscreant. (Hear, hear.) He consid- 
ered that the nation would not be benefit- 
ed by the passage of this bill. 

Mr. M’Gregor: You are not going to 
oppose it? 

Mr. Fraser: There is little probability 
of a division being taken, 

Mr. Styles (V.) considered there was no 
necessity to debate this measure at length, 
seeing that the Senate was practically 
unanimously in favor of it. He'saw little 
difference between women voting at mu- 
nicipal council elections and voting at 
Parliamentary elections. He meant to 
vote for the bill. 

Mr. Keating (T.) said it was very desir- 
able that members of the Federal Parlia- 
ment should be elected on a uniform 
basis, and, that being so, the franchise 
should be levelled up rather than levelled 
down. (Hear, hear.) 

Mr. Harney: It must be so. 

Mr. Keating hoped to see the bill pass 
without any dissent whatever. 

Mr. M’Gregor pointed out that in South 
Australia, at any rate, the women had 
shown no apathy in regard to using their 
votes. There were now 75,000 names of 
women on the roll, as compared with 83,- 
000 names of men, The argument of those 
opposed to woman franchise seems to be 
that women ought to be employed at the 
wash-tub or mending their husbands’ 
stockings. 

Mr. Harney: Why not? (Laughter.) 

Mr. M’Gregor: Senator Fraser would 
take his lady friends to church or to the 
theatre— 

Mr. Fraser: They take me. (Laughter.) 

Mr. M’Gregor: And yet he would not 
take them to the ballot-box. (Laughter. ) 
Even Senator Pulsford, who was as fossil- 
ized as a log 10,000 years old, would rec- 
ognize that this extension of the franchise 
was in the interest of the community. 

Mr, O’Connor remarked that, knowing 
so well the feeling of the House on this 
question, and the overwhelming voice of 
public opinion, he did not laber the argu- 
ment when he was introducing the bill on 
the previous day. Senators could assure 
themselves of the fact that he was thor- 
oughly sincere in his desire for this great 
reform. (Hear, hear.) 

The second reading of the bill was then 
agreed to unanimously. 

The House went into committee to con- 
sider the details of the bill. 

Mr. Pulsford moved that the word 
‘tmale’’ be inserted before the word ‘‘per- 
sons,’”’ This would have the effect of 
making the bill apply only to male elec- 
tors. 

The amendment was negatived without 
a division. 

Amendments were adopted excluding 
persons who were of unsound mind, or 
who had been sentenced for crime to an 
imprisonment of one year or longer. It 
was proposed to add a new clause to the 
effect that no aboriginal native of Austra- 
lasia, Asia, Africa, or the Pacific Islands, 
or person of half-blood, should be entitled 
to be placed on the roll unless so entitled 
by Section 41 of the constitution. 

Mr. O’Connor said the proposal raised 
a difficulty which could not be settled in 
this off-hand manner. In four out of six 
States the aboriginals had the right now, 
and in the other two—Western Australia 
and Queensland—the right was allowed if 
the aboriginal owned property to the 
value of £100; and under the constitution 
these rights were preserved. In any case, 
the aboriginal vote was a negligible quan- 
tity. To deprive the original possessors 
of the soil of a right they now had would 
be an illiberal and savage use of the pow- 
ers of the Commonwealth. As to other 
colored races, the Alien Immigration Re- 
striction Act prohibited their entrance 
into Australia; and with regard to natu- 
ralized colored subjects, there were com- 
paratively few of them, and it would be 
unworthy of the liberal policy which was 
embodied in the bill to deprive them of 
their rights as subjects of the King. 

Mr. Harney (W. A.) did not consider 
that the framers of the constitution in- 
tended to give aboriginals the right to 
vote, but in the interest of the symmetry 


You have 





of the bill he would vote against the pro- 


posed addition. Mr. Playford said he was 
afraid the bill, as it stood, would entitle 
the Chinese in the Northern Territory, 
who were natural-born British subjects, 
toavote. Mr. M’Gregor said he was not 
in favor of depriving the aboriginal of a 
vote; but he approved of the proposal as 
regarded colored aliens, and therefore 
moved the omission of the word ‘‘Austra- 
lian.’’ The word ‘Australian’? was struck 
out, and the rest of the new clause, de- 
barring colored aliens and _ half-bloods, 
was adopted, by a majority of four votes. 

The bill then went to the House, where 
woman suffrage is known to have a large 
majority. The figures of the vote in the 
House have not yet reached us, 

The Melbvurne Age says, in summing up 
the debate: 

“The Senate yesterday passed a bill 
which conferred the franchise on women. 
The speech in opposition came from the 
outspoken and impulsive Senator Fraser. 
The Victorian Senator, if he were greedy 
of political influence, ought to welcome 
the female vote, for he informed the 
House that the ladies and the women ser- 
vants of his establishment, over whom he 
exercises a patriarchal jurisdiction, num- 
ber no fewer than ten, therefore woman 
suffrage would give him ten votes. But 
no consideration that could possibly be 
presented would induce Mr. Fraser to 
alter his attitude of hostility to the petti- 
coat in politics. 

“The most effective reply to Senator 
Fraser came from the South Australian 
Diogenes, Senator M’Gregor. The result 
of the debate was such a foregone conclu- 
sion that it drooped dismally. Senator 
Keating dwelt with solemn earnestness on 
the justice of equal political rights for the 
ladies of the Commonwealth, and, in the 
absence of Senator Dobson to prophesy all 
sorts of dire evils from the unseen influ- 
ences of the proposed departure, there 
was nothing left but to put the question. 
The second reading was carried on the 
voices, the opposition being so feeble that 
it had not strength to call for a division. 

‘In committee, the reactionary Senator 
Pulsford tried to change the word ‘adult’ 
to ‘male,’ so as to exclude women, and 
gave the House another dose of Professor 
Bryce to prove that female franchise in 
America was not all it was cracked up to 
be. But the House was impatient of the 
honorable member’s fearful imaginings. 
Mr, Pulsford is the most primeval of fos- 
sils. His hatred of change, no matter 
how convenient or just it may be, amounts 
to a disease. Senator O’Connor got home 
very happily upon him, when Mr. Puls- 
ford was quoting American authorities 
against the suffrage, by expressing the 
hope that the honorable member would be 
as easily persuaded by American authori- 
ities when the House was considering the 
tariff. The point of this gibe lies in the 
fact that Senator Pulsford is the stern un- 
corruptible Brutus of the free-trade party 
in New South Wales. It need hardly be 
said that Mr. Pulsford did not divide the 
committee on his amendment.”’ 
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NEW YORK CITY LETTER. 
New York, MAy 27, 1902. 
Editors Woman’s Journal : 

An invitation kindly sent me to be pres- 
ent at the dedication exercises of the Mar- 
garet Fuller House in Cambridge last 
week, was delayed in reaching me, so that 
there was scant time to respond, and none 
to make arrangements to be present. It 
was a great gratification to hear of the 
completion of the house, and that it was 
ready for its beneficent work. The fact 
that it was named after one of the earliest 
of the brilliant women that Cambridge 
has produced, was gratifying to the many 
admirers of Margaret Fuller in this city. 
One of the most pleasing results of the 
erection of the Margaret Fuller Memorial 
at Point o’ Woods last summer was that an 
interest in this distinguished woman was 
revived, and a new generation learned to 
know something of her and of her work. 
It would have been a great pleasure to be 
present at the dedication of the house, 
and to have heard Colonel Higginson’s 
reminiscences of one whom he knew in 
his youth. Many friends here send good 
wishes for the success of this extension of 
the work of the Young Women’s Chris- 
tian Association. 

Rev. Dr. Parkhurst sailed on his usual 
summer trip to Europe last week, leaving 
for the papers an interview on the present 
reform administration of this city which 
was more like a malediction than a bene- 
diction. He asserted that as much vice 
was flaunted openly as under the Tam- 
many rule, and that there had been no de- 
crease in crime, and that all attempts to 
enforce the Sunday law had been dropped, 
after a spasmodic attempt to close the 
saloons on two Sundays; and he ended by 
saying that ‘“‘it was expected that the 
present administration would prove an 
angel, but it seems to be an ange] with 
nervous prostration.’’ It must be remem- 
bered that it is not within the power of 
law to put a complete end to all vice, and 
for our consolation we can remember the 
compliment which Lord Kelvin recently 
paid us when, after making a tour of the 
city, visiting the so-called ‘slums,’’ he 
exclaimed: ‘‘But you have no slums! 
There is nothing here to correspond in 
the least with the slums of London!” He 
expressed himself as astonished and de- 
lighted with the decency and order of the 
great town, 

The commencement exercises of the 











Pascal Institute took plage at the Berke- 
ley Lyceum on Tuesday. This is the 
dressmaking establishment founded four 
years ago by Miss Mary P. Pascal as an 
aid to the industrial education of girls in 
this city. Under her energetic efforts the 
number of pupils nearly doubled in the 
last year, and eighteen girls in the class 
received certificates of proficiency in their 
trade. The young women occupied the 
two front rows of seats in the auditorium, 
and each wore a white gown made by her- 
self. Miss Pascal presided, Mrs. Russell 
Sage presented the certificates, saying a 
few good words to each pupil, and ad- 
dresses were made by Mrs. Mary Schenck 
Woolman of Barnard College, Mrs. Clar- 
ence Burns, Mrs. Jennie M. Lozier, and 
your correspondent. Col. Josiah C. Long, 
of the Lafayette Post of the G, A. R., pre- 
sented to the school a beautiful flag, a 
gift from the Post. 
LILLIE DEVEREUX BLAKE. 
75 East 8ist Street. 





Miss Dillwyn, of Swansea in Wales, 
is a woman of remarkable versatility. She 
has written successful novels, acted as a 
reviewer, performed the duties of farm 
bailiff, and is now the partner in a flour- 
ishing spelter business. She walks three 
miles to business every morning, and re- 
mains at her office daily from 9 A. M. till 
5 P.M. She is a member of the school 
board, and chairman of the hospital com- 
mittee. 
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AMUSEMENTS. 
CASTLE 
SQUARE Theatre. 
a1 Tremont St. Telephone 977 Tremont. Brancb 


Office 168 Tremont St. 


SUMMER SEASON. 
Daily at 2and8 P. M. 
WEEK BEGINNING MONDAY, JUNE 2, 


“The Two Orphans.” 


Evenings, 15c., 25e 600, 


Prices: Matinees, 10c., 25c., 506, 





MUSIC HALL 


Hamilton Pl.—Winter St.—Tel. 544 Oxford 
WEEK OF JUNE 2. 


CASTLE SQ. OPERA CO. 


‘‘The Geisha.” 


Evenings at 8. 
Wed. and Sat, Matinees at 2. 


Prices: $1.00, 75c., 50c., and 25c. 


The Woman's Journal, 


Founded by Lucy Stone, 1870. 

A Weekly Newspaper, published every Satur 
day, at 3 Park Street, Boston, devoted to the 
interests of women. 





EDITORS: 
HENRY B. BLACKWELL, 
ALICE STONE BLACKWELL. 


ASSISTANT EDITORS: 


FLORENCE M. ADKINSON, 
CATHARINE WILDE, 


SUBSCRIPTION 
First year on trial - - - : $1.50 
Three months on trial - - - - - 2 
Per Annum - : : ° - - 2.50 
Six Months - - - - - - - 1.25 
Single copies - - - ° ° ‘ 05 


Sample copies of the WOMAN’s JOURNAL free 
on application. 


THE WOMAN’S JOURNAL, 


3 Park Street, Boston, Mass. 


FLORIDA, CUBA, NASSAU, 


California, Mexico 


a ales 











THE SOUTHERN'S PALM LIMITED 
Between Nea York City and St. Augustine, Fla, 


The Most Magnificent Train Operated in the South, 


Direct Route to 
Svuth Carolina, Interstate & West Indian 


EXPOSITION, Charleston, S. C. 


a ll Through Trains, Excursion 
a pe iy For fullinformation apply te 
GEORGE C, Dams yy E.P.A., 
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f. Tow York City. 
8. Hardwick, G.P. A; Wash a4 D. 
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GOLD AND GREEN. 
Poplar and lime and chestnut 
Meet in a living screen ; 
And there the winds and sunbeams keep 
A revel of gold and green. 


O the green dreams and the golden, 
The golden thoughts and the green, 
This green and golden end of May, 


My lover and me between! » 
— Henley. 





. THE EARTH AND MAN. 
BY STOPFORD A. BROOKE. 
A little sun, a little rain, 
A soft wind blowing from the west— 
And woods and fields are sweet again, 
A warmth within the mountain’s breast. 


Sc simple is the earth we tread, 
So quick with love and life her frame; 
Ten thousand years have dawned and fied, 
And still her magic is the same. 


A little love, a little trust, 

A soft impulse, a sudden dream— 
And life, as dry as desert dust, 

Is fresher than a mountain stream. 


So simple is the heart of man, 
So ready for new hope and joy: 
Ten thousand years since it began 
Have left it younger than a boy. 


WHOM THE GODS LOVE. 
BY JULIA C. R. DORR. 
% 
“‘Whom the Gods love die young’? Nay, 
rather say, 
With bated breath, ‘Whom the Gods love 
die old!’’ 
Shall the morn pale ere it hath coined its 
gold? 
The sun go down while yet it is full day? 
The statue sleep unmolded in the clay? 

The parchment crumble ere it be unrolled? 
The story end with half the tale untold? 
The song drop mute and breathless on the 

way? 





Oh, weep for Adonais when he dies 
With all youth's lofty promise unfulfilled, 
Its splendor lost in sudden drear eclipse! 
With love unlived and dreams half dreamed, 
he lies, 
All the red wine from life’s gold chalice 
spilled, 
Ere its bright brim hath touched his eager 
lips! 
II. 
Whom the Gods love die old! 
life! 
Let the old sing thy praises, for they know 
How year by year the summers come and 
go, 
Each with its own abounding sweetness rife. 
They know, though frosts be cruel as the 


O life, dear 


knife, 
Yet with each June the perfect rose shall 
blow, 
And daisies blossom and the green grass 
grow, 
Triumphant still, unvexed by storm and 
strife. 
They know that night more splendid is than 
day ; 
That sunset skies flame in the gathering 
dark, 


And the deep waters change to molten gold ; 
They know that autumn richer is than May; 
They hear the night-birds singing like the 
lark.— 
Ah life, sweet life! whom the Gods love 
die old! 





---— 


THAT BAILEY BOY. 


BY MRS. NELLIE B, PINKHAM, 


‘‘Charlie, are you sure?”’ 

‘Yes, mother; as sure as I am of my 
own existence.’’ 

‘*Tell it over again, dear, from the very 
beginning. It may sound differently.’’ 

‘*Well, as I said before, it was pay night 
all along my route, so it was nearly six 
o’clock, and dark, when I got to Carr’s 
house. After ringing the bell, I stood in- 
side the porch, waiting. Two men met 
on Oakwood Avenue. One said: ‘Hello, 
Briggs! How is everything?’ And the 
reply was: ‘O. K. There won’t be any 
hitch.’ Then the first man said: ‘Good 
enough! What is the program?’ And 
the other man answered: ‘Well, I’ve got 
chummy with Katie Blake, the old man’s 
hired girl, and the rear door won't be 
locked to-night. The old folks go to bed 
regularly at nine o’clock. You be at my 
place about that time, and within a half 
hour you'll see the set—solid silver, and 
a beauty, now I tell you! Katie has the 
things stowed away for us in the lower 
pantry drawer. But bark! Some one is 
coming. Let us move on!’ 

“That is all I know, mother, for just 
then Mrs. Carr opewed the door. She 
knew my ring at the bell, and had stopped 
to get my money. I skipped lively after- 
wards, but I couldn’t see any men any- 
where, so I delivered the rest of my pa- 
pers and came home. Does the story 
sound any different this time?”’ 

“No, Charlie; you may be right about 
it.” 

“Mother, I know I’m right. I know 
that Katie Blake, too, and I don’t like her 
a bit. She is Cyrus Folsom’s hired girl, 
and he has always treated me white, so 
I’m going to prevent this burglary.”’ 

‘*How, Charlie?” 





“I don’t know just yet. I'll think it! the South aré not alone responsible, but 


out while we are at supper, 80 we won’t 
talk much, please.”’ 

A meal eaten in silence was an unusual 
occurrence in that little home, but Mrs. 
Bailey knew her son was, to his own 
thinking, solving a mighty problem. 
Charlie Bailey was a bright, industrious 
schoolboy, so brimful of energy that he 
had established both a morning and an 
evening paper route, the income from 
which materially aided his widowed 
mother io her efforts to give him an edu- 
cation. 

“Any decision, Charlie?” 
asked. 

“I think so; yes, mother. First I 
thought I would forewarn Mr. Folsom, 
but that might cause a slip-up; so I’m go- 
ing to the inspector’s office to see what 
they think. Then there is a night repor- 
ter on the Post whom I like first-rate. 
I’m going to let him in on it, too, so he 
can get a beat on the other papers. See?’’ 

The chief inspector questioned the boy 
closely, but his manner was so positive 
and convincing as to the subdued tones, 
the language used, and the hasty disap- 
pearance of the men he had overheard in 
conversation, that the official decided to 
investigate, secretly hoping that the re- 
sult would solve the mystery of many 
recent breaks. 

He forbade the lad to give any hint to 
his reporter friend, and further ordered 
that he remain at home until summoned 
later to identify the prisoners, by their 
voices, at headquarters. 

Accompanied by one of his men, the 
chief sought a position near the rear en- 
trance to the Folsom homestead; nor had 
they long to wait before two men came 
stealthily through the side gate, and, cau- 
tiously going to the rear door, entered 
and closed it softly behind them. 

‘*‘A slick pair, sure enough!’’ muttered 
the chief to hiscompanion. ‘That Bailey 
boy is a jewel. Get behind that storm 
door, Forhd, and when the rascals come 
out we will give them a surprise party. 
They are out rather early, but this is 
where the early bird—Hello! that’s cool, 
by George! They’ve lit the gas in the 
dining-room. Stand by the door. I'll 
peep in through the window.” 

A few minutes later he returned to the 
sentinel, ‘‘Forbd, this is rich! They’vs 
already got out a magnificent silver tea 
service, and many boxes of—By George! 
What’s up? Some tally-ho party coming, 
and Bedlam let loose, too. Hark! They 
have stopped right here. Be ready when 
the birds fly!’ 

The front bell was pulled with vigor 
enough to have roused a Rip Van Winkle, 
and a voice called from an upper window: 

‘‘What is wanted?” 

“Ts this Cyrus Folsom?”’ 

“Te.” 

‘*Were you married March 19, 1877?” 

“Yes; what of it?’’ 

‘Come down into the dining-room, and 
see!’’ called one of the men the police 
had been watching, as he threw open the 
front door to admit the new-comers. 
“Your friends did not forget that this is 
the twenty-fifth anniversary of your wed- 
ding day, and this is a little surprise 
party; so come down lively!”’ 

‘All right!’ exclaimed Cyrus Folsom, 
joyously. “I know your voice, Briggs! 
We will be with you directly. Make your- 
selves at home, friends.”’ 

‘*Forhd,”’ whispered the chief, evidently 
the most disgusted of mortal men, “let’s 
get out of here! Remember, mum’s the 
word. Confound that Bailey boy!’’—Bos- 
ton Post. 


she finally 
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CLUB WOMEN AND CHILD LABOR. 

The question of child labor was brought 
to the attention of the biennial meeting of 
the General Federation of Women’s Clubs 
on several occasions. Miss Jane Addams, 
of Hull House, laid stress upon the social 
waste caused by the employment of chil- 
dren in the factories. Children are stunt- 
ed physically and mentally, and later join 
the great army of tramps, defectives and 
the unfit, which constitutes a growing 
peril. 

The pathetic story of the factory chil- 
dren in the South was told by Mrs. A. O. 
Granger, president of the Georgia Federa- 
tion. She described the efforts made by 
Southern club women, aided by labor or- 
ganizations, ministers, educators and phil- 
anthropists, to secure legislation to pre- 
vent the employment of children under 
twelve years old in the factories. She 
said: 

In vain we try to convince those whose 
self-interest would be injured by the re- 
lease of the prisoners. Every effort made 
by the humanitarians is met at the portals 
of the capitol by a phalanx of mill super- 
intendents, business men and corporation 
lawyers, to whose opinion the State legis- 
lators bow in obedience, and so continue 
the slaughter of the innocents. 

Mrs. Granger estimated that one-third 
of the cotton factories in Georgia are 
operated entirely by Southern capital, 
and one-third entirely by Northern capi- 
tal. ‘*Therefore,’’ she said, ‘*the men of 





the men of the country at large, or rather, 
the capitalists.”’ 


The position of the Southern woman is 
particularly trying. When she applies to 
the Southern mill presidents,they say they 
would be only too happy to see the child 
labor bill passed in every Southern State, 
but they cannot afford to shut out the 
children, thereby losing entire families of 
operatives, when the large mills operated 
7 Northern capital continue to employ 
child labor. When she applies to super- 
intendents of Northern mills, they say 
they would only be too glad te see child 
labor abolished, as it is wasteful and ex- 
travagant, but that they are helpless, she 
must apply to the Northern officers and 
stockholders. 

With the intensity and dramatic fervor 
characteristic of the Southern woman, 
Mrs. Granger appealed to the women pres- 
ent for help: 

Women of New England, we ask your 
aid. Descendants as you are of the men 
who freed the black child in the cotton 
patch, will you not aid us in freeing the 
white child from the much more severe 
serfdom of the spinning room? 

Women of the free and independent 
West, you whose ancestors could bear no 
thraldom, so chose life on the broad prai- 
rie, can you breathe freely God’s gift to 
your vast expanses while our babes choke 
in the lint-filled air of the cotton mill? 
No; you will aid us to save our children. 

The burden rests on the South. We 
ask the aid of the women of our common 
country, not because we wish to evade 
the responsibility or shift the blame, but 
because we are not alone to blame, there- 
fore have aright to demand that others 
share with us the task of preventing fur- 
ther crime upon the lives of our children. 

The effect of this appeal was pro- 
nounced; women listened with tears in 
their syes, and many rose to their feet 
during the tumultuous applause that ex- 
pressed interest and sympathy. 

Before adjourning it was voted, on mo- 
tion of Mrs. Coonley Ward of Chicago, 
that for the next twenty years the Gen- 
eral Federation shall devote its efforts to 
the initidtion, maintenance and improve- 
ment of child labor laws. 

When a recent Georgia Legislature 
voted down the child labor bill for which 
the women had been earnestly working, 
a prominent Georgia club woman said it 
seemed exactly as if the legislators of that 
State were ‘‘in league with the Suffrage 
Association.’”” There is nothing like | 
working for legislative improvements to | 
make women wish for the ballot. 


-_--_ 





THE GENESIS OF THE CLUB IDEA. 


| 
BY MRS. CAROLINE M, SEVERANCE, 
| 


For many years I have been entreated 
by my friends to put on permanent record | 
my memory of the beginnings of club life | 
for women in our country. At the urgent | 
request of my friend, Mrs. Collins Porter, 
I now yield. 

To make a satisfactory record of this, I 
must begin with the advent of the club 
idea in my own mind, in the early ’50’s, in 
Cleveland, O., which had been our home 
for the first fifteen years pf our married 
life. It was still a frontier town, with 
churches and schools galore, and a mer- 
cantile library association; but with few 
intellectual resources beyond these, and 
of small value to me in its society life, 
which did not offer the kind of compan- 
ionship I craved. 

I hailed, therefore, with delight the | 
coming of the eminent ‘‘wise men from 
the East’? to our lecture programs, and 
was most attracted and influenced by Mr. 
Emerson and Bronson Alcott, for whom 
we secured parlor meetings, their themes 
being on too lofty a plane of scholarship 
and thought to win them popular audi- 
ences. 

Mr. Alcott was often my guest, and we 
talked into the night of the fine group of 
men and women who had made New Eng- 
land and Boston famous in the world of 
letters and morals and unfettered thought. | 
When I betrayed to our Plato my inex- | 
tinguishable longing to exchange Ohio for | 
Massachusetts, for the gain in helpful re- | 
sources to myself and children, and of | 
Harvard for our three sons, and my ar- 
dent desire ‘‘to touch’’,—to use Mrs. | 
Browning’s fine line,—‘“if only with ex- 
tremest flounce, the circle’’ of the noble 
women there, he replied that if I wished 
to be a Bostonese for its broader and finer 
resources, ‘‘for the general atmosphere,”’ 
I would not be disappointed. But my 
hope to meet, easily, the ‘‘wise women’”’ 
in literature and reform, etc., would not 
be realized, as they were scattered in all 
circles, suburbs, and churches. 

In my zeal I returned to the argument; 
convinced and won our Plato to my faith 
that it could not be an absolute impossi- 
bility to bring them together on some 
mutual ground of true fellowship and ser- 
vice. Thereafter, on his visits, and later 
in Boston, Mr. Alcott, with his ardent 
faith in woman and her limitless sphere 
of activity and influence, was the stead- 
fast friend of club life for women—such 
as was proposed, and came to be. 

I cannot say, confidently, after this ; 
japse of time and absence of data at hand, | 








whether this idea of the possibilities and 


gains of club life for women came to me 
from the fact of the existence of clubs for 
men, which were then becoming popular; 
or whether I was then aware of the exist- 
ence of women’s clubs in England through 
the English Woman’s Journal, edited by 
Emily Faithful, to which I was (then or 
later) a subscriber for many years. 

However that may be, when we left 
Cleveland for Boston in 1855, I went with 
this hope hid in my heart, and, for that 
and other high reasons, with an ecstacy 
over our future seldom exceeded by any 
“passionate pilgrim’ to his shrine at 
Mecca, Lourdes, or Palestine. 

During the three years of settling into 
the new home and schools, and finding 
my footing socially, as chance offered, I 
began to agitate gently the club idea. 
Among others, with Dr. Harriet K. Hunt, 
who had won her large practice under a 
title which no medical school would then 
confer, and only by her personal ability 
and success; and who opened her house 
for our earliest meetings to discuss the 
project; with lovely Mrs. Sewall as well, 
and her sympathetic husband, who also 
opened their picturesque country home 
to us; with Lucy Goddard, a brilliant 
woman, and most helpful member of 
James Freeman Clarke’s ‘‘Church of the 
Disciples’; with Abby May, a worthy 
sister of the Samuel May who upheld 
William Lloyd Garrison in his days of 
heroism and struggle, and his pastor, Rev. 
John Pierpont, scholar, orator, and Apol- 
lo, when driven from his Hollis Street 
pulpit by his honest and fearless advocacy 
of temperance and anti-slavery; and with 
Dr. Marie Zakrzewska, who had come to 
us in Cleveland with the indorsement of 
Dr. Elizabeth Blackwell to get the medi- 
cal degree which was then denied to 
women in her native country. 

The doctor, who was a woman of strong 
intellect, great courage and ability, had 
won our hearts in the Cleveland days, had 
come to Boston to visit us, and had yield- 
ed to Samuel E. Sewall’s entreaty to accept 
@ position on the faculty of a so-called 
‘*Woman’s College’ in Boston, of which 
he was a leading trustee. She had accept- 
ed only on the condition that a hospital 
should be established in which the medi- 
cal students could get their practical 
work, and that some earnest friends of 
hers should be put upon the board. 

My early membership in this board of 
the New England Hospital for Women and 
Children both deepened my desire for 
broader fellowship with these rare wom- 
en, and gave me manifold opportunities 
to discuss my project; while it made 
more evident to me the need of an infor- 
mal, quiet, and centr?1 place for meeting 
friends, to avoid the waste of time and 
strength involved in going by steam from 
one’s suburb, across the city in a slow om- 
nibus and catching a car to another sub- 
urb, from which last the friend was going 
through the same fruitless process on the 
same day; for we were not then blessed 
with the conveniences of house telephones 
and ‘tat home”’ days. 

The engrossing preparations for the sad 
Civil War were upon us while we were 
still active, with broadening work, in our 
hospital enterprise, and women of all cir- 
cles were devoting themselves unsparing- 
ly, as elsewhere through the land, to the 
“Sanitary Commission,’”’ the ‘‘Freedmen’s 
Bureau,”’ etc, 

But when the stress of that terrible ex- 


| perience was past, many women who had 
learned their own capacity for public 


work, and learned the better lesson of 
working harmoniously together for com- 
mon interests and aims, were no doubt 
prepared and inclined by this experience 
to put the same faculties into use in other 
urgent social ways. And so our chats 
over the club idea as a present possibility 
came to action in divers parlor meetings. 

We had, as you may imagine, opposi- 
tion to meet from the outside public and 
in the press, from the husbands who 
feared the effects of the strange club life 
upon the home and its duties, husbands 
who had no doubt urged their wives into 
the burdensome and absorbing war activi- 
ties; possibly objecting from a half-con- 
scious fear that the new clubs might be 
built on the model of the existing clubs 
for men! 

We had also lively discussions over our 
objects, regulations, and title. When all 
other titles had been gone over tiresomely 
and considered inappropriate, or already 
preémpted, the braver members carried 
their point, and ‘‘New England Women’s 
Club’? was adopted. The tender infant 
was then only christened with the tacit 
pledge that it should redeem the title 
from its past abuses—and have we not, 
we women? 

Club rooms were secured in quiet but 
central Tremont Place, near to suburban 
trains, and in the rear of the quiet and 
popular Tremont House. 

Officers had been elected and a constitu- 
tion adopted on March 10, 1868, and club 


_ life then began systematically. Against 


my earnest protest, my name was unani- 
mously proposed for president, and I, 








with so slight claim to the office in past 
career or qualifications, was obliged to 
face the duty bravely, in presence of Bog. 
ton culture, of speakers and guests of 
renown, until absent in Tennessee ang 
Washington for two winters before com. 
ing to California in 1875, when Mrs. Julia 
Ward Howe was unanimously chosen to 
the office, which she holds with greg 
acceptance and with highest honor to this 
day—a marvellous term of office in thege 
times of rush and change. Mrs. Cheney 
is also retained as first vice-president. 

On May 30, a meeting was called jp 
Chickering Hall to introduce our club to 
its public. At this meeting our faithfy| 
friends and advisers urged our cause ag 
speakers: R. W. Emerson, Rev. James 
Freeman Clarke, Rev. Jacob Manning, 
Rev. John Weiss, Rev. O. B. Frothing. 
ham, T. W. Higginson, and Bronson Aj. 
cott; Mrs. E. D. Cheney spoke ably and 
earnestly, and Mrs. Julia Ward Howe, 
whom we considered a most valuable re. 
cruit, gave us a gracious endorsement, 
and later became an active member, and 
chairman of the art and literature com. 
mittee, presiding at the monthly after. 
noon tea and paper given by her com. 
mittee. 

An amiable controversy still lingers 
among us over the date of the earliest 
woman’s club in our country, and 1 beg 
to refer you for its settlement to the rec. 
ords as given in Mrs. Croly’s ‘‘Club Move. 
ment in America.’’ For myself, my non- 
arithmetical brain falters before the some. 
what rambling dates there given for the 
real birthday of the New York Sorosis, 
They seem to indicate a slight difference 
only, in days or in weeks, between it and 
that of the New England Club, if so be 
that one can fix accurately the real first 
meeting of Sorosis. Kate Field reports to 
the New York women, in a complimen- 
tary way, that the Bo:ton women are al- 
ready in action, and “know what they 
want.’’ But no date is given to that let. 
ter. As for me, I am content to accept 
the kindly title for both, of ‘*The Twin 
Clubs,’’ given them by a witty member of 
the San Francisco ‘‘Century Club,’’ and 
to be called, with honored Jennie Croly, 
one of the ‘‘grandmothers” of our first 
women’s clubs, now distanced by the 
prosperity and numbers of their brilliant 
progeny.—Los Angeles Herald. 





— <--> _________ 
A HALL OF BOTANY. 

A Hall of Botany is a unique advantage 
enjoyed by the young people of litts- 
burgh, Pa. It isa gift to the city froma 
public-spirited citizen named Phipps, and 
stands in Schenley Park, which is a gift 
from another public-spirited (but vote- 
less) citizen, Mrs, Schenley. There is a 
great conservatory, and attached to ita 
substantial brick building equipped with 
seats, tables, microscopes, etc., with pro- 
vision in the basement for laboratory 
work, This hall is for use by the classes 
from the public schools, as well as private 
classes in botany. All may have access 
to the many rare specimens in the conser- 
vatory. This is said to be the only insti- 
tution of the kind in this country, It is 
used and appreciated by the students, es- 
pecially by the boys. The teacher says 
the boys generally take much more inter- 
est than the girls in the microscopic and 
laboratory work, also in making collec- 
tions. It would be interesting to know if 
this is a common experience. 


—--—- oo 


HON. JOHN HOPKINS. 

Hon, John Hopkins, Judge of the Mas- 
sachusetts Superior Court, died, May 19, 
at his home in Millbury, aged 62 years. 

An ardent suffragist, he was also one of 
the ablest judges on the bench, and one 
of the noblest and most respected citizens 
of the Commonwealth. His life was an 
example and his career an inspiration. 

Judge Hopkins was born in Leonard- 
Stanley, Gloucestershire, England, in 
1840, and came to this country three 
years later with his parents. His mother 
died on the passage. His father spent 4 
year in Lowell, Mass., then went to Lon- 
don, Canada. He was a man of ability 
and cultivation, a fuller by trade, and4 
lay preacher in the Methodist Church. [0 
1850 he came to Burlington, Vt. 

In 1857, John Hopkins, his son, went to 
Phillips Academy, Andover, one year, and 
then to Dartmouth College, where he 
graduated in 1862. He studied Jaw with 
Joseph B. Cooke, of Blackstone, was ad- 
mitted to the bar in 1864, and began prac- 
tice in Millbury. In 1878 he opened an 
office in Worcester, and was one of the 
most successful practitioners at the 
Worcester County Bar for twenty-seveD 
years, much of that time as partner with 
Congressman John R, Thayer. 

He was prominent in the town affairs of 
Millbury, a member of the board of select 
men, at one time chairman; assessor, 
trustee of the town library twenty-livé 
years, chairman of the school committee 
twelve years, trustee of the Millbury 
Savings Bank, treasurer of the Episcopal 
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Mission, and chairman of the executive 
committee of the Worcester County Bar 
Association. 

In 1882 he was Democratic candidate 
for Congress, and for two years Demo- 
cratic candidate for State auditor. He 
had been his party’s candidate for district 
attorney several times, and was a member 
of the House of Representatives in 1882 
and 1883, during both years being chair- 
man of the Joint Committee on Woman 
Suifrage. He was chairman of the Stand- 
ing Committee on Probate and Chancery 
in 1883, and and in 1884 was a delegate to 
the national Democratic convention at 
Chicago, and one of the supporters of 
Grover Cleveland. 

In the Legislature of 1882 he made a 
masterly argument for presidential wo- 
man suffrage, in which he said: ‘The 
Committee has concluded that it is com- 
petent for the general court of the Com- 
monwealth to enact a law giving to wom- 
en the right to vote as prayed for.’’ After 
an unanswerable argument in its favor, he 


said: 

| find a class disfranchised, A large 
body of my fellow-citizeus are debarred 
of what we all esteem a valuable privilege. 
Many of them ask for it. Many men ask 
itfurthem. This bill proposes to give it. 
It is essentially a democratic measure, 
not in the restricted sense as being a 
measure of the Democratic party, but in 
the broad sense in which not only we who 
bear the name of Democrats but also our 
Republican fellow-citizens take pride, and 
as such I urge it upon both parties, but 
especially upon members of my own 
party... . When, Mr. Speaker, in the 
early days of this session, you did me the 
honor to put me upon the committee on 
woman suffrage, a Republican friend of 
mine from the same county, @ man whose 
age entitles him to respect and secures it 
for him, even though it has taken from 
him the last spark of enthusiasm in the 
cause of human freedom and has reduced 
to its minimum his capacity to appreciate 
the liberal spirit of the age, said to me: 
“I am surprised, Mr. Hopkins, that you 
are in favor of letting women vote! Why, 
we have too many voters already, and 
women would make the worst class of all; 
they would be worse than the nigger in 
the South, The worst thing the Republi- 
cans ever did was to give them the ballot. 
Men should vote who have property, and 
not otherwise.’’ To that gentleman and 
those who sympathize with him, and 
maintain that a restricted suffrage is bene- 
ficial to the State, whether the restriction 
is in the shape of property or sex, I com- 
mend the words of Sir William Jones: 

What constitutes a State? 
Not high-raised battlement or labored mound, 

Thick wall or moated gate ; 
Not cities proud, with spires or turrets 

crowned ; 

Not bays and broad-armed ports, 

Where, Jaughing at the storm, rich navies 


But men, high-minded men, 
Men who their duties know, 
And know their rights, and knowing dare 
malntain,. 

The State is strong or weak in propor- 
tion to the number of its subjects directly 
interested in it and having a recognized 
right to participate in its affairs. 

Not only is a class disfranchised, but in 
addition it is to be said that this class is 
composed solely of women. We who boast 
of our chivalry and respect for women 
deny them a right because they are wom- 
en. I would I could induce you to make 
their cause our cause, for as members of 
the universal brotherhood, having with us 
acommon origin and a common destiny, 
subject to the like inspirations and hopes 
and passions as ourselves, their happiness 
our happiness, the sum total of hap- 
piness will be increased by that respect 
which exists and becomes possible be- 
tween equals before the law. 


In 1883 Mr. Hopkins again became chair- 
man of the House Committee on woman 
suffrage, and said in his opening speech in 
favor of municipal suffrage: 


As I daily pass to my place of business 
in Millbury, I pass the houses of women, 
some of them widows, who own these 
houses, They have the same interests as 
myself in roads, charities, police, and all 
other matters that concern the town. 
Why should not these women, who obey 
laws and pay taxes, have the same voice 
as myself in the care of the poor, and in 
the expression of their preferences and 
wishes? If the polling place is not a fit 
place for my wife or sister, it is not a fit 
place for me. I want to give the women 
of this Commonwealth the right to ex- 
press their opinion in municipal matters 
—a right which I value and exercise my- 
self, and of which I would not willingly 
be deprived. 

Lucy Stone, 
said: 

Representative John Hopkins of Mill- 
bury opened the debate in a speech re- 
markable for its candid and ait state- 
ment. ... The speech appealed to the 
good judgment and good feeling of every 
One in the hall. 

Mr, Hopkins also introduced in the 
House the bill making Massachusetts 
women eligible for admission to the bar. 

In 1888 he met the Hon. Joseph H. 
Walker, Republican congressman from 
Worcester, in a joint debate on the tariff. 
He attained great eminence as a criminal 
lawyer. He was appointed to the bench 
by Gov. Russell in 1891, continuing active 
until stricken by severe illnegs. 

He was senior visitor of the scientific 
department of Dartmouth under the 
Chandler foundation, and was popular 
with all students. He never forgot that 


commenting editorially, 








he began life at the foot of the ladder, 
and was ever ready with a kind word or 
helping hand for others less prosperous 
than himself. When appointed judge he 
gave a reception at his palatial residence, 
to which all his townsmen were made wel- 
come, . 
Last summer Judge Hopkins and wife 
passed two months in Europe. Ten years 
ago he visited his birthplace with his son, 
Herman P. Hopkins. His wife survives 
him; also three children, Mrs. Grace E. 
McGowan of Savannah, Ga., Herbert S., 
who graduated at Dartmouth in 1891, and 
Herman P., who graduated at Dartmouth 
in 1896, and after a course at Boston Uni- 
versity Law School was admitted to the 
bar at Worcester in 1900. H. B. B. 





STATE CORRESPONDENCE. 


PENNSYLVANIA. 


SUCCESSFUL CONVENTION IN BUCKS CO, 
LANGHORNE, PaA., MAY 21, 1902. 
Editors Woman's Journal : 

The 7th Annual Convention of the 
Bucks Co. E. S. A. was held at Newtown 
on May 17. 

The stage was decorated with flags, 
palms, dogwood blossoms and lilies. The 
president, Mrs. Abbie B. Rice of New- 
town, called the meeting to order. The 
officers’ reports were encouraging. The 
corresponding secretary reported six 
clubs, ninety-four paid-up members, nine- 
teen meetings, three addresses at last con- 
vention and six recitations at suffrage 
contest, 1,500 pages of suffrage literature 
distributed, $82.50, contributed, and for- 
ty-four suffrage papers taken. As com- 
pared with last year there is an increase 
in membership, money and literature. 

The treasurer reported a balance of 
$94.60. 

Mrs. Margaret A. Lownes, of Solebury, 
gave an excellent report of press work, 
Fifteen editors out of eighteen in the 
county publish suffrage articles and re- 
quest suffrage news. 

The following officers were elected: 
President, Mrs. Abbie Rice, of Newtown. 

Recording secretary, Sarah Twining, 
Richboro, 

Corresponding secretary, Susan G, Ap- 
pleton, Langhorne, 

Treasurer, Mrs. 
town. 

Two visitors to the National Suffrage 
Convention gave a report of the Congres- 
sional Hearing and the Pioneers. Some 
subjects treated by local presidents were: 
Women as School Directors, Value of 
Press Work, The Last Ditch of Our Oppo- 
nents, Results of a Personal Canvass, etc. 

An interesting feature was a question 
box conducted by Rev. Anna H. Shaw. 
Miss Shaw held the close attention of 
about four hundred people during the 
evening with | her eloquent, instructive 
and highly entertaining lecture, ‘*'The 
Fate of Republics.”’ 

Good music was furnished by six young 
women from Langhorne and Newtown, A 
generous collection was received. 

The following resolutions were adopted: 

Whereas, the right to express their 
opinions by the silent medium of the 
ballot is still withheld from the women of 
Pennsylvania, 

Resolved, That we continue with una- 
bated diligence our policy of education 
and agitation, and make an earnest effort to 
secure representation of women on the 
school boards of Bucks Co. 

Whereas, the names of non-voting, in- 
telligent Christian women do not count 
for as much in the eyes of the law on re- 
monstrances to liquor license applications 
as do those of voters, 

Resolved, That we urge our sisters of 
the W. C. T. U. to codperate with us, ex- 
tending to them and all other women 
working for the advancement of civiliza- 
tion our most cordial sympathy. 

That we cordially endorse the move- 
ment in favor of Peace and Arbitration; 
and are convinced that nothing could so 
advance that cause as @ constituency of 
voting women. 

That the most effective protest against 
the legalization of vice would be the bal- 
lot in the hands of women. 

That our appreciative gratitude is due 
the editors who give valuable space for 
the worthy articles on suffrage furnished 
them by our members. 

Susan G. APPLETON, Cor. Sec. 
(Additional State Correspondence on page 176.) 


The Club Woman 


Was unanimonsiy adopied at the Mil- 
waukee Biennial as the Official Organ 
of the General Federation of 
Women’s Clubs, and is therefore 
the regular medium of communication 
between the Club women of America, 

No up-to-date Club woman can afford to 
be without it. Sample copy free, 


$1.00 A YEAR. 


HELEN M. WINSLOW, Editor, 
52 Atherton St., Egleston Square, Boston. 


To Real Estate Owners, 


Owners of real estate desiring the services of 
an active, faithful, and competent agent to take 
charge of property, to collect rents, and see that 
everything is kept in re. order, can ad 
J. B. M. at the office of the Woman’s JouRNAL 


Beulah Betts, New- 

















NATIONAL COLUMN. 


National American Woman Suffrage Association. 


. § Mrs. Evizaspera Cady STANTON, 250 West 94th Street, New Yo 
Honorary Presidents: { Miss Susan B. ANTHONY, 17 Madison Street, ase. Vv S 
President, Mrs. CARRIE CHAPMAN CATT, Recording Secretary, Miss ALICE STONE BLACKWELL, 
2008 American Tract Society Building, New York. 3 Park Street, Boston, Mass. 
Vice-President at-Large, Rev. ANNA H. SHaw, Treasurer, Mrs. HARRIET TAYLOR Upton, 
Philadelphia, Pa. Warren, Ohio 
Corresponding Secretary, Miss KATE M. GorpDon, Auditors { Miss Laura CLay, Lexington, Ky 
2008 American Tract Society Building, New York. ’ | Mrs. Mary J. COGGESHALL, 
Des Moines, lowa. 
NATIONAL HEADQUARTERS, 2008 American Tract Society Bullding, New York. 








AUXILIARY STATES. 
President. Member National Executive Committee, 
ALABAMA, Miss Frances Griffin, Montgomery. 
ARKANSAS, Miss Kate Cunningham, Little Rock. 
CAIFORNIA, Mrs. Annie Wood, 1624 Bay St., Alameda. 
CoLoRApDo, Prof. Theodosia G. Ammons, Ft. Collins. 
CONNECTICUT, Mrs. Isabella Beecher Hooker, Hartford. 
DELAWARE, Mrs. Martha S. Cranston, Newport. 
Dist. OF COLUMBIA, Mrs. Helen R. Tindall, 2103 Cal. Ave., 

Washington. 

GEORGIA, Miss Katherine Koch, Box 78, Atlanta. 
ILLINOIS, Mrs. Elizabeth F. Long, Barry. 
INDIANA, Dr. M. Haslep, 224 N. Meriden St., Indianapolis. 
low, Mrs. Adelaide Ballard, Hull. 
KANSAS, Miss Helen Kimber, 412 W. 7th St., Topeka. 
KENTUCKY, Miss Laura Clay, Lexington, 


Mrs. Mary Wood Swift, San Francisco. 

Mrs. M. C. C. Bradford, Denver. 

Mrs. J. G. Parsons, Hartford. 

Mrs. M. H. Thatcher, Wilmington. 

Mrs. Carrie E. Kent, 930 O Street, N. W., 
Washington 


Mra. Elmina Springer, Chicago. 
Hester M. Hart, Indianapolis. 
Mrs. M. J. Coggeshall, Des Moines. 
Mrs. A. C. Wait, Lincoln, 
Mrs. Mary E. Giltner, 1554 Madison Ave., 
. Covington. 
Mrs. Caroline E. Merrick, New Orleans. 
Miss Laura A. De Merritte, Old Orchard. 
Mrs. E. J. M. Funck,101 N, Fulton Ay., Balt. 
Henry B. Blackwell, 3 Park St. Boston. 
Mrs. Emily B. Ketcham, 22 Jefferson St. 
Grand Rapids. 
Dr. Ethel C. Hurd, Minneapolis. 


LOUISIANA, Miss Kate M. Gordon, New Orleans. 

MAINE, Mrs. Lucy Hobart Day, 283 Brackett St., Portland. 
MARYLAND, Mrs. Mary Bentley Thomas, Ednor. 
MASSACHUSETTS, Mrs. Mary A. Livermore, Melrose. 
MICHIGAN, Mrs. M. Snyder-Root, 1209 5th Ave.,, Bay City. 


MINNESOTA, Mrs. Maud C, Stockwell, 3204 E. 51st St., 
Minneapolis. 
Mississipri, Mrs. Hala Hammond Butt, Clarksdale. Mrs. J. A. Lipscomb, Flora. 
MIssoUuRI, Mrs. A. M. Johnson, 5711 Bartmer Av., St. Louis. Mrs. L. Werth, 3856 Delaware Ay., St. Louis. 
MonrTANA, Dr. Maria Dean, Helena. Dr. Mary B. Atwater, Helena. 
NEBRASKA, Mrs. Clara Young, Broken Bow. Miss L. A. Gregg, 622 Paxton Block, Omaha. 
New HAMPSHIRE, Miss Mary N. Chase, Andover. 
NEw JERSEY, Mrs. M.G. Sexton, 172 Cleveland St.,Orange. Dr. Mary D. Hussey, East Orange. 
NEw MEXI0o, Mrs. J. R. McPFie, Santa Fe. Miss C. Fields, 119 S Walter St..Albuquerque. 
NEw York, Mrs. M. W. Chapman, 160 Hicks St., Brooklyn. Miss Emily Howland, Sherwood. 
Nortu Dakora, Mrs. Flora B. Naylor, Larimore. Mrs. J. 8. Kemp, Galesburg. 
Ou1o, Mrs. Harriet Taylor Upton, Warren. Mrs. Hattie A. Sachs, Cincinnati. 
ORnEGON, Mrs. Abigail Scott Duniway, Portland. Dr. A. F. Jeffreys, Salem. 
PENNSYLVANIA, Mrs. L. L. Blankenburg, Mrs. Rachel Foster Avery, Philadelphia. 
214 W. Logan 8q., Philadelphia. 
RHODE ISLAND, Mrs. A. C, Dewing, 35 Dartmouth Ave., 
Providence. 
8. CAROLINA, Mrs. Virginia D. young, Fairfax. Miss Claudia G. Tharin, Charleston. 
Souts Dakota, Mra, Alice Pickler, Faulkton. Mrs. Lulu P. Frad. 
TENNESSEE, Mrs. Lide Meriwether, 14 ‘Talbot St., Memphis (acting president), 
Urau, Mrs. E. 8. Richards, 175 A St., Salt Lake City. Mrs. Rebecca H. Doolan. 
VERMONT, Miss Elizabeth Colley,A.M.,Waterbury Centre. Mrs. A. D. Chandler, Barton Landing. 
WASHINGTON, Mrs. L.G. Johnson, 2401, N. 31st St.,Tacoma. Mrs. J. M. Croake, Tacoma. 
West Virainia, Mrs. Beulah Boyd Ritchie, Fairmount. Mrs. F. J. Wheat, Wheeling. 
Wisconsin, Rev. Olympia Brown, Racine. Mrs. Etta Gardner, Platteville. 


Friends E. R. Association: President, Mariana W. Chapman. 


A. M. Griffin, 195 Carpenter St., Providence. 





As Secretary of the International Woman Suffrage Committee organized at the 
International Woman Suffrage Conference in Washington, D. C., Mrs. Carrie Chap- 
man Catt has sent the following letter to the presidents of the Woman Suffrage Asso- 
ciations of the different nations : 


Dear Madam :— In view of the fact that an International Alliance would of neces- 
sity involve the formation of a definite plan of work, as well as some financial obliga- 
tions on the part of each affiliated nation, the delegates to the Conference were of the 
unanimous opinion that it would be better to initiate the international movement by 
the appointment of a temporary committee to be formed by sub-committees, each 
composed of three members, and appointed by the different nations coéperating. 

It was thought that such a committee could serve the immediate interests of the 
international work, and that a more complete permanent organization would be far 
more satisfactorily effected if the various nations were given time for fuller consid- 
eration as to the organization of an international body. The delegates all felt that, 
owing to the wide difference of methods employed in the various countries, a very 
careful consideration shonld be given to the plans to be adopted by the international 
movement, in order to adjust them to the needs of all. 

A sub-committee upon organization was appointed from the Conference, and a 
copy of their recommendations as amended and adopted by the Conference is enclosed: 

It was voted to hold the next International Woman Suffrage Conference in con- 
nection with the Quinquennial Meeting of the International Council of Women in 
1904 in Berlin, and the temporary arrangement now effected was based upon the hope 
that, in the two years which are yet to elapse before the meeting, the various nations 
would give the matter of permanent organization serious consideration. 

The temporary committee was organized by the election of Miss Susan B. Anthony, 
president; some lady to be chosen by the German women as vice-president; Mrs. Flor- 
ence Fenwick Miller, of England, treasurer; Mrs. Carrie Chapman Catt, acting secretary. 

As secretary, | was instructed by the Conference to notify the various nations of 
the action thus decided upon by the Conference, and to invite the coéperation of each 
nation in the further steps needed for the formation of an International Committee. 
It will be readily seen that such immediate codperation does not necessarily involve 
affiliation with the permanent organization when formed. Those nations from which 
officers have been appointed by the Conference at Washington will please consider 
that such officers are to be counted in the sub-committee of three to be appointed by 
each nation. For instance, from the United States Miss Anthony and myself have 
been elected officers, and there will therefore be one other person only to serve upon 
this sub-committee for the United States; England has Mrs. Miller as treasurer, and 
will therefore be asked to appoint two others to act upon the sub-committee for Eng- 
land. 

These sub-committees from each nation may be organized to suit their own wishes, 
with chairman and secretary if desired. It will be necessary, in reporting the action 
of (France) to give me the name of the member of your sub-committee who will attend 
to the correspondence. Each sub-committee will be consulted as to the best plan to 
be pursued in the conduct of the meeting in Berlin. 

It will be observed from the recommendations that there is to be no obligatory 
financial aid given to the international committtee by the various nations. As the 
American Association will contribute something toward expenses of correspondence, 
it may be that no necessity for contributions may arise; at least, unless there shall be 
some such demand in connection with the arrangements for the meeting in Berlin. 

The committee’s work for the present is designed to be largely that of a Corre- 
spondence Bureau. If interesting facts develop in any of the nations, which offer 
proof of the successful operation of woman suffrage, or which testify to the encour- 
aging growth of public opinion, the national correspondent will be expected to com- 
municate this fact to the international secretary, who in turn will give it to the other 
nations. On the other hand, if any matter develops which the press and public con- 
strue into harmful testimony concerning the operation of woman suffrage, a statement 
of the truth shall be sent to the international secretary. The nations represented con- 
sidered that this was a very important step to be taken, inasmuch as the operation of 
woman suffrage in the various countries is cried down by those who pretend to know 
in all others. For instance, our American newspapers contain many paragraphs as to 
the failure of woman suffrage in Australia, and our Australian delegate assures us 
that Australian papers are filled with the same reports concerning woman suffrage in 
the United States. A Correspondence Bureau whereby each nation might be kept 
informed as to the progress of affairs in all the others, would prove an unquestioned 
assistance to all workers. 

It was recommended that each nation should be invited to send one copy of each 
printed pamphlet or leaflet used in its propaganda to each sub-committee of the various 
nations. These printed documents should be presented to their respective associations 
in order that the suffrage workers of each nation may be acquainted with the work of 
other countries, and may procure copies of these printed documents if desired. 

Will you kindly lay this matter before the proper persons, and urge action at 
their earliest convenience? We trust all nations where a woman suffrage movement 
is possible will unite with this International Committee, through the appointment of 
their own national sub-committees. 

Awaiting the action of your committee, I am Yours fraternally, 

CARRIE CHAPMAN CaTT. 
2008 American Tract Society Building, New York Oity. 





FORM OF ORGANIZATION, 
1. That it is desirable to form an International Woman Suffrage Committee for the 
purpose of acting as a central bureau for the collection, exchange and dissemi- 
nation of information concerning the methods of suffrage work and the general 
status of women in the various countries having representation on the Committee. 
2. That the delegates to the Conference be instructed to ask their respective Soci- 
eties to appoint three representatives to act on such a Committee. 
8. That in the event of any Society declining to codperate, the delegates be author- 
ized to form a separate International Committee in their respective countries. 
That the Secretary of the International Committee be instructed to communicate 
with known suffragists in countries not represented in this Conference by dele- 
gates, and to recommend coéperation with the International Organization upon 
the same lines as provided for the organized countries. 


WOMAN SUFFRAGE LEAFLETS. 


The following Equal Rights Leaflets are 
for sale at cost at this office. 

Cheques and money orders sent for 
Leaflets should be made payable to ‘‘Mas- 
sachusetts Woman Suffrage Association.” 

Price of Single Leaflets, 15 cents per 
hundred of one kind, postpaid, 

Price of Double Leaflets, 30 cents per 
hundred of one kind, postpaid. 

No Leaflets sold in numbers less than 
one hundred, except that samples of forty 
different Leaflets are sent by mail for 10 
cents, Address oNLY 

Leaflet Department. 
WoMAN’s JOURNAL OFFICE, 
Boston, Mass. 


SINGLE LEAFLETS, 

Eminent Opinions on Woman Suffrage. 

Anarchy, Socialism and Suffrage, by Alice 
Stone Blackwell. 

The Test of Experiment, by Alice Stone 
Blackwell. 

Colorado Speaks for Herself. 

Woman Suffrage Catechism, 
Stone. 

The Ballot for the Home, by Frances E. 
Willard. 

Song Leaflet. 

Woman Suffrage in Wyoming. 

Wyoming Speaks for Herself. 

The Schools and the Commonwealth, by 
Mrs. Esther F. Boland, 

Objections to Woman Suffrage Answered, 
by Henry B. Blackwell. 

The Nonsense of It, by T. Wentworth 
Higginson. 

The Bible for Woman Suffrage, by Rev. J. 
W. Basbford. 

Twelve Reasons Why Women Want to 
Vote, by Alice Stone Blackwell. 

Father Scully on Equal Suffrage. 

Questions for Remonstrants, by Lucy 
Stone. 

Straight Lines and Oblique Lines, by T. 
W. Higginson. 

Idaho Speaks for Herself. 


A Very New Woman. 
Clara Barton on Woman Suffrage. 
Mrs. Johnson’s Fallacies. 


Mrs. Howe on Suffrage, by Julia Ward 
Howe. 

Reply of the National Officers. 

For Self-Respect and Self-Protection, by 
T. W. Higginson. 

Economic Basis of Woman Suffrage, by 
Elizabeth Sheldon Tillinghast. 

Women and City Government, by Mayor 
Jones of Toledo. 


by Lucy 


DOUBLE 
No Distinction of Sex in the Right to Vote, 
by the Hon. John D. Long. 


Women in Industry, by John Graham 
Brooks. 

Opinions of Clergymen. Compiled by Mrs. 
Esther F. Boland. 


Mrs. Livermore on Equal Rights. 


The Case of Washington, by Alice Stone 
Blackwell. 


Freedom for Women, by Wendell Phillips. 


Equal Rights for Women, by George Wil- 
liam Curtis. 


The Gains of Forty Years, by Lucy Stone. 

Women’s Codperation Essential to Pure 
Politics, by Geo. F. Hoar 

Mrs. Wallace on Equal Suffrage. 

The Test of Woman Suffrage in Colorado, 
by Mrs. Helen G. Ecob. 

The Military Argument, by Alice Stone 
Blackwell. 

A Solution of the Southern Question, by 
Henry B. Blackwell. 

A Humble Advocate, by 
Dromgoole. 

A Double Jury on Woman Suffrage. 


A Terrible Object Lesson. 


LEAFLETS, 


Will. Allen 


ALSO FOR SALE: 


Yellow Ribbon Speaker, 50 cents 


Woman Suffrage and the Commonwealth. 
by George Pellew, 10 cents. 


es 








——________— 
ONLY ONE IN THE FIELD. 


Colorado boasts of the only oil company 
in the world that is entirely officered by 
women. It seems fitting that this, the 
most important of the four suffrage States 
should contain an organization of that 
character. 

The Woman’s Oil Company is note- 
worthy in many respects. There are no 
better-known women in the State than 
those in the management of its business. 
Clubs, philanthropies, churches, affairs of 
State, have all measureably felt the im- 
press of the work of these women, and 
now the business field is about to be con- 
quered by them. 

A striking portion of the prospectus of 
this company reads as follows: 

This company is essentially for oil- 
seeking and not for stock-selling purposes. 
It guarantees, not oil, but an honest ad- 
ministration, which means an honest 
search for oil. It wishes each investor to 
know that some risk is incurred, but it 
pledges itself to reduce that risk to a 
minimum. 

Not every company feels so sure of itself 
that it cares to make such a statement. 
The Woman’s Oil Company is to be con- 
gratulated upon possessing enough origie 
nality, courage, and business elear-sight- 
edness to insert this paragraph in its 
prospectus.—From “Ores and Metals,” 








Denver, Col., May, 1902. 
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STATE CORRESPONDENCE. 


CALIFORNIA. 


Los ANGELES, CAL.,'May 15, 1902. 


Editors Woman's Journal: 

Los Angeles has been overflowing with 
visitors come to see the biennial, the 
fiesta, various gatherings of secret orders, 
and the usual and every-day attractions. 
The biennial overshadowed everything 
else. The papers gave columns and pages 
and specials, filledgwith long accounts of 
the doings of the noted and capable wom- 
en who composed it, with the portraits of* 
the most prominent, and all the usual 
modern newspaper elaboration. One can 
not but think of the difference between 
to-day and yesterday, woman walking un 
challenged into almost everything, indeed, 
receiving praise and commendation for 
doing what she would hardly have been 
allowed to dream about once, if her ima- 
gination could have compassed it. 

Simpson Auditorium was beautifully 
decorated, and fifteen hundred women 
were present when Mrs. Lowe's gavel fell 
at the opening of the meetiog. Five thou- 
sand women were said to have been pres- 
ent at the official reception tendered the 
visiting women in the Woman’s Club 
House by the local biennial board. 

A large tent, with every convenience, 
was erected for acloak room. The deco- 
rations were chiefly pink and green. Roses, 
poppies, sweet peas, ferns, acacias, carna- 
tions, grasses, amaryllis, smilax, striped 
grass, that grows here taller than the tall- 
est man, were some of the materials used 
to make the rooms a bower. In Simpson 
Auditorium the colors were green and 
white. Here were used magnolia foliage, 
asparagus fern, callas and smilax, an im- 
mense screen of ferns and lilies being 
placed at the back of the platform. Palm 
branches, wild mustard blooms, and pep- 
per boughs, with their red berries, added 
to the beauty of the decorations. A rest 
room filled with divans, chairs and set- 
tees, with Indian blankets, and baskets of 
the finest Indian make, had in it the 
strange Spanish bayonet with its enor- 
mous spikes of white flowers, and dainty 
Mariposa lilies. There were also Indian 
beads, mats, and weapons, and all sorts of 
curios. 

As already recorded in your columns, 
the Governor of the State and mayor of 
the city delivered addresses of welcome, 
to which responses were made by Mrs. 
Lowe, president of the General Federa- 
tion, also by Mrs. J. E. Cowles, who had 

the arrangements for the 
Itis an almost hopeless task 
the noted women who 
were present. Mrs. Florence Kelley of 
the Consumers’ League, who served four 
years as State Factory Inspector in Chi- 
cago, during which time there were more 
than 700 prosecutions of firms who vio- 
lated the law, spoke on her specialty. 

Mrs. J. G. Lemon, of Oakland, chair- 
map of the California State Forestry Com- 
mittee, was here. She and her husband 
have been travelling up and down this 
coast for fifteen years, from Alaska to 
Mexico, exploring the forests, and living 
in them for weeks at a time, Jane Ad- 
dams spoke several times, always with 
great profit and pleasure to those who 
Mrs. Cynthia Westover Alden 
Mrs. John 


supervised 
biennial. 
even to mention 


heard her. 
had a tent for the Sunshiners. 
Arkins of Denver was here. She is joint 
owner with Senator T. M. Patterson of 
the Rocky Mountain News, the oldest and 
best paper in Colorado. 

Travelling libraries, picture galleries, 
and song birds were discussed, also art, 
civics, forestry and a variety of other mat- 
ters. The youngest member was Miss 
Abbie Huntington Ware of Topeka, Kan., 
daughter of the journalist of that name. 

Two thousand women went to Long 
Beach on the excursion, and were served 
with luncheon in individual pasteboard 
boxes, each containing, among other 
things, a buefiuelo, a Spanish affair some- 
thing like a doughnut. Tamales were 
also served. 

Nearly a carload of flowers from the 
desert were sent in and used in the rest 
room. The ‘‘We Are Seven’ orchestra, 
consisting of seven young ladies, played 
several selections. On the closing day the 
election struggle lasted for five hours, re- 
sulting in the election of Mrs. Dimies Ss. 
Dennison as president, and Mrs. Robert J. 
Burdette as vice-president. There were 
memorial services to Jennie June Croly, 
and Mrs. Rebecca Spring, now of Los An- 
geles, and over ninety years old, a close 
friend and associate of Margaret Fuller in 
her early days, was made honorary vice- 
president of the General Federation. The 
biennial might be said to have closed in 
the traditional blaze of glory. 

“La Fiesta’? came on Friday, and the 
flower-decked carriages formed a proces- 
sion a mile long. There were carnations, 
*_thousands of them sent by one man— 
poppies, Mariposa lilies and Indian pinks, 
callas in uncounted thousands, the white 
Cherokee rose, the yellow and white pop- 


daisies. One carriage was covered with 
yellow asters, another with jonquils. One 
was done in the feathery wild mustard, 
such as Ramona ran through to meet the 
‘Father’ on hisrounds. A carriage was 
hidden in white roses, and a ship built 
over an automobile was covered with pink 
carnations. The president of the Federa- 
tion rode in an equipage adorned with 
dusty-miller. Sage decked some of the 
saddles; heliotrope, geraniums, violets, 
covered others. Dixie Thompson was in 
line, with his famous silver saddle, made 
of Mexican dollars, and worth $2,000. 

The Chinese were out with their dragon, 
under which walked a lot of coolies, who 
kept the hideous thing squirming. A 
Chinese float was filled with Chinese chil- 
dren, thirty-four of them, and there were 
the usual gorgeous, gold-embroidered 
banners of heavy silk. They clapped 
cymbals and beat their odd copper drums. 

The caballeros were dressed in their 
flowing, white-laced trousers, short jack- 
ets and sombreros. All in all, it is worth 
seeing, even when one has seen it several 
times before. The floral decorations 
were unlimited, as the late rains had 
brought out all kinds of flowers in great 
abundance. 

Something, probably the rains, has 
brought the birds about again as they 
have not been for several years. A pair 
of mocking birds nested, and got their 
young off in safety, from a tall eucalyptus 
tree near the pantry window. A little 
brown fellow, not introduced, so I cannot 
give his family name, sat daily in the 
laurestinus, watching his patient mate in 
the blue plumbago near by. A house wren 
built her nest in one of the rose bushes, 
and flitted in and out day by day till the 
business of rearing her young was over. 
Humming birds have darted in and out 
among the blossoms, blackbirds chattered 
on the lawn, chipping sparrows searched 
for crumbs at the back door, The old 
familiar one, with the white stripe on his 
head, has paid us many visits. Orioles in 
their green coats have come also, linnets 
by the dozen, and a pair of bee birds, or 
fly-catchers, called one day, but left all 
too soon, taking their aristocratic golden 
garments out of sight of the eager pairs of 
eyes peering cautiously first from one 
window, then from another. 

Butterflies of various colors dance 
about, a big bumble-bee comes again and 
again for honey, and ashy brown lizard, 
over a foot long, slipped out of sight 
among the striped grass the other day. 

EMMA HARRIMAN, 


—_—o = —— 


WOMEN’S CLUBS AND CLUB WOMEN. 

Mrs. F. H. Locke read a paper on Cur- 
rent Events before the Friday Club of 
East Lexington, Mass., recently, in which 
she gave asummary of the results of equal 
suffrage in the enfranchised States, the 
good laws passed since women obtained 
the ballot, etc. It was listened to with 
close attention, and was pronounced the 
most interesting talk the club had had 
this year. 

The Sunshine Club, an organization of 
workingwomen, has passed the following 
resolution, which speaks for itself: 
To the Metropolitan Committee, 

House, Boston, Mass,: 

Resolved, That the present facilities of 
the Boston Elevated road for handling 
passenger traffic are inadequate. We, as 
workingwomen, are compelled to stand 
in crowded cars after a hard day’s work, 
and we believe tliis condition could be 
remedied by the building of a new sub- 
way on Washington Street. We therefore 
deplore the present indications of post- 
ponement of legislation, and urge imme- 
diate action favorable to the Washington 
Street subway. 


State 


Miss O. M. E. Rowe, ex-president of 
the Massachusetts State Federation, is 
sending out a leaflet to the clubs with 
her announcements for next season. Miss 
Rowe has made a thorough study of the 
arts and crafts movement, and will speak 
of ‘‘Arts and Crafts as Educational Fac- 
tors.’’ She has studied sociology, and 
will speak of “The Thrift Movement,’’ 
and also of civil service reform, which she 
calls ‘*The New Patriotism,” and she will 
tell of Spain’s current events, with a 
glance at its past and future. 

At the annual meeting of the Boston 
Business League the following officers 
were elected: President, Mrs. Elisabeth 
Merritt Gosse; vice-presidents, Dr. A. J. 
Baker Flint and Mrs. Isabella A. Potter; 
recording secretary, Mrs. Richards of 
Roxbury; corresponding secretary, Mrs. 
William Lee of Brookline; treasurer, Mrs. 
Helen M. Burton of Cambridge; chairman 
of ways, means and membership commit- 
tee, Mrs. Edward Payson Thayer; profes- 
sions, business and commerce, Miss Helen 
M. Fogler; civics and economics, Mrs. S. 
E. Gleason; study of laws affecting wom- 
en and children, Mifs Amy F. Acton; spe- 
cial work of and for women, Mrs. Anna 
Christy Fall; art, literature and journal- 





corn flower, wild hollyhocks, smilax and 


ism, Mrs. Margaret C. Ray; progress, Mrs. 


Frederick C. McQuesten; trustee of re- | 


serve fund, Mrs. Jane Avery. The club 
has supported the anti-vivisection bill, 
the bill permitting women to take part in 
the primary caucuses, and the equal 
guardianship bill. It belongs to the Inter- 
national Sunshine Society and the Wom- 
en’s Auxiliary of the American Park and 
Outdoor Art Association, and has fur- 
thered the work of both these associa- 
tions. The president, Mrs. Gosse, as 
chairman of the committee appointed to 
consult with the management of the Ele- 
vated Railway with regard to beautifying 
with greenery the yard of the Dudley St. 
Terminal Station, reported that Gen. Ban- 
croft had written her, after conferring 
with the executive committee of the 
board of directors, that the land had cost 
the company an enormous sum, and was 
too valuable to remain idle without yield- 
ing some revenue; otherwise the company 
would have complied with the club’s re- 
quest. 

The International Sunshine Society, of 
which Mrs, Cynthia Westover Alden is 
president, held its annual convention 
at the Waldorf-Astoria in New York, 
May 29. As the Society numbers several 
thousand branches, the number of dele- 
gates is restricted to two for each branch. 
The eveniog was devoted to a sunshine 
carnival in Carnegie Lyceum, in which 
several hundred children took part. 





MRS. UPTON APPEALS FOR A WORTHY 
OLD LADY. 





Editors Woman's Journal: 

There is living in the village of Farm- 
dale, Trumbull County, O., Miss Chloe 
Newton, who was a classmate of Lucy 
Stone at Oberlin. After graduating at 
Oberlin, she taught for many years. Her 
brother was in the Civil War, and during 
that time she took charge of the home 
farm. Later she went South and taught 
in the Freedmen’s School. Her mother 
became an invalid, and she had to give up 
teaching to care for her, and when her 
mother died Miss Newton was too old to 
teach again. She has lived in her old 
home until her means of support are 
gone, and the home is not fit to live in, 
Her grandfather was a Revolutionary sol- 
dier, and her father served in the War of 
1812. She has always been progressive, 
and now at the age of eighty-five can talk 
intelligently of national affairs. This 
seems remarkable, since she has spent so 
much of her time on an isolated farm. 
The Farmdale Political Equality Club, of 
which she is an honorary member, has 
been looking after her, and has had assist- 
ance from other local organizations of 
women, as well as from the church of 
which Miss Newton is a member. But 
now the club finds itself obliged to ask 
help from outside, and it is hoped that 
some persons who are in comfortable cir- 
cumstances will be willing to send to Miss 
Harriet Roberts, Farmdale, O., contribu- 
tions towards Miss Newton’s support. It 
would be a pity if a woman of her intelli- 
gence, who has given her entire life for 
others, should have to end her days in an 
almshouse. At best she can have but a 
few more years to live, and these years 
should be made comfortable. 

HARRIET TAYLOR Upton, 

Warren, O., May 22, 1902. 





THE DRAMA, 





CASTLE SQUARE,—“The Two Orphans” 
will make the coming week’s attraction. 
Reorganization for the summer will bring 
a number of new people into the cast, 
The elaborate stage settings used last 
January will again be shown, and every 
care taken to repeat the triumph gained. 
On Monday, June 9, comes “The Iron 
Master.’’ Chocolate bonbons will be dis- 
tributed at the Monday matinée. 


——_@___. 


Boston Music HALL: THE GrisHa.— 
Monday evening, June 2, the Castle Square 
Opera Company will take possession. 
Director William G. Stewart has formed a 
strong company of singers, with a large 
chorus. Selli Siminson will have an or- 
chestra of twenty picked musicians. The 
opening week will be devoted to “The 
Geisha,’’ with superb scenery, costumes, 
color and light effects. Performances at 

P, M., and Wednesday and Saturday 
afternoons at 2 P.M. Prices, $1.00 to 
25 cents. 


a 





FORM OF BEQUEST. 


There is no more effective way to aid 
the cause of equal rights than by assisting 
the woman suffrage papers. 

FORM OF BEQUEST. 


I hereby give and bequeath to the Proprie- 
tors of the Woman’s JouRNAL, published in 
Boston, acorporation established by the laws 
of Massachusetts, the sum of ollars, to 
be applied by such Proprietors, poe and 
interest, at their discretion, to the support or 
improvement of the paper, and the promotion 
of the principles which it advocates. 








The Law of Married Women 
in Massachusetts, 


BY GEORGE A. O ERNST 
of the Suffolk Bar. 


For Sale at 3 Park St., Boston. 
PRICE, 82.00. 


His humor is very marked and equally wel- 
come, admirably concise.—Springfleld Repubit- 
can. 


Written in a style which will appeal to the 
ular mind.—The Green Bag. “— 


A brilliant and breezy little book. The subject 
is handled with a delightfully unconventional 
freedom from the traditional solemnity of pro- 
fessional dealing with questi of law.— Bost 
Transcript. 

There has been no more efficient and consei 
entious investigation of the legal status of wom. 
en. The author brings to his task a careful, 
udicial temperament. All important questions 
n soqare to property are made plain, and the 
book in every way meets the needs of the case.— 
Boston Journal. 


The author has rendered an immense service to 
the cause of equal rights, and to the diffusion 
of just the knowledge which is of prime impor- 
tance in the intelligent discussion of the ques- 
tion. Facts are presented in such simple, com- 
prehensible style as to be easily assimilated by 
the most superficial student.—Boston Courter. 





Its subjects are discussed in a thoroughly intel- 
ligible manner, and not without occasional 
flashes of welcome wit. It is a book that hus- 
bands, as well as wives, may study with profit.— 
Boston Beacon. 


It contains information of the utmost impor- 
tance to every woman, carefully condensed and 
classified so that any intelligent reader will be 
able to form a clear idea upon the subject. Mas- 
sachusetts women are under great and lasting 
obligations to the author.— Woman's Journal. 


It is free from egal technicalities, is adapted 
to the understand ng of all intelligent people, 
and is an excellent book to have in the library 
A ready reference.—Saturday Evening Ga- 
zette. 


Written in a popular style, it will be found both 
interesting and instructive. Women certainly 
onan’ to understand the laws which affect them, 
and there can be no pleasanter way of informing 
themselves than by the use of this book.—Chria- 
tian Register. 


It is written in an interesting manner, and no 
reader will consider it dry. Those whose cause 
he has advocated, the women of Massachusetts 
and women everywhere, will rejoice in the ap- 
pearance of so able achampion.—American Law 
Review 


A very helpful and suggestive volume.— Boston 
Budget. 


WESTOVER & FOSS 


(Successors to HARVEY BLUNT.) 


Caterers 


and Confectioners. 


WEDDING AND COLLEGE SPREADS 
A SPECIALTY. 


175 TREMONT STREET, 
BOSTON. 


Telephone, 435-4 Tremont. 








50 YEARS’ 
EXPERIENCE 






TrRavE Marks 
DESIGNS 

CopyvnricuHTs &c. 

Anyone sending a sketch and Geseription may 
quickly ascertain our opinion free whether ap 
invention is probably patentable. Communica- 
tions strictly confidential. Handbook on Patents 
sent free. Oldest agency for securing patents. 

Patents taken through Munn & Co. receive 
special notice, wit hout charge, in the 


Scientific American. 


A handsomely illustrated weekly. Largest cir. 
culation of any scientific journal. Terms, $3 a 
year; four months, $1. Sold byall newsdealers, 


MUNN & Co,3¢*2rossvay, New York 


Branch Office, 625 F St.. Washington, D. 












MART and BECOMING Fashions in Ladies’ NECK- 
WEAR and Belts; all of the newest things in 


VEILINGS; and a 


. GLOVE Department .... 


SURPASSED BY NO OTHER in the city, make the store ot 


Miss FISK, 144 Tremont St., 
a delightful place to shop in. 
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SPECIAL NOTICES. 


AMY F. ACTON, 
Counsellor at Law. 


548 Tremont Building, Boston, Mag, 








Near Symphony Hall.—Visitors to the city 
Convention week can obtain desirable rooms by 
the day or week. Convenient to cars, near the 
Fenway. References, 

Address E. L., 76 St. Stephens St. 








FURNISHED ROOMS TO LET.—A didregg 
Mrs. A. M. Spofford, 49 Rutland St., Boston. 





FURNISHED PARLOR TO LET.—A ddregs 
Mrs. M. B. Robinson, 19 Claremont Park, Boston, 


— 


ARMENIAN HELP.—Harvard student wants 
work of any kind in Cambridge or vicinity, in the 
afternoons during the summer, his mornings 
being taken up with laboratory work. Can mow 
lawns, work in garden, fit pupils for entrance 
examinations to college, etc., etc. For refer. 
ences as to character and efficiency, refers to 
Prof. Palmer, Dean Hodgee of the Episcopal 
Theological School, and editors WOMAN’s Jour. 
NAL. ddress K. G. Tourian, 4 Lawrence Hal) 
Brattle St., Cambridge, Mass. s 

Russian Armenian student in Cambridge, abje 
to speak English, wants odd jobs or tutoring, 
Can teach Russian. Address U. H., care K. & 
Tourian above. 

Armenian 23 years of age, able to speak Eng. 
lish, wants work in a house or on a farm. Ad. 
dress H. Depoian, 40 Kneeland St., Boston. 

Armenian boy of 20, speaking English, wants to 
do housework. Has some experience of it. Re. 
fers to Mrs. Lynch, 41 Paradise Row, St. John, 
N.B. Address Alexander Robinson, 40 Kneeland 
St., Boston. 








—_ 


BOARD IN GERMANY. — Two ladies cng 
obtain board in Leipzig, in a private family, with 
a pbhysician’s widow, a cousin of Max Muller. The 
house, in which Goethe and Herder have been 

uests, is surrounded by a beautiful old garcen, 
the last remnant of one of those large estates 
which formerly made Leipzig a city ringed with 

arks. Ten minutes’ walk from the niversity and 
rom the Rosenthal, five from electric cars com- 
municating with all parts of the city; near all the 
famous theatres and musical resorts. Women 
are admitted, though as hearers only, to all the 
courses at the University of Leipzig, and about a 
hundred women are now studying there. The 
city is one of the musical centres of Germany, 
where world-famous concerts may be heard for, 
trifle; bas excellent roads and is a great place for 
cyclists; is two hours from Dresden and three 
from Berlin, and from its central location an ex- 
cellent starting point for trips in all directions, 
Only two boarders received, and they will be 
treated as members of the family. No music 
students are allowed in the house. Price, $25 per 
month. This includes room, board, light, heat, 
service—everything but laundry. Address Frac 
HOFRAT KruG, Lessingstr. 4, eipzig, Germany, 
References, Hon. 8. J. Barrows, 20 Central Ave., 
Tompkinsville, 8. I., New York; Miss Alice K, 
Kingsbury, Yankton College, Yankton, S. D, 
(both of these have boarded at the house); Mrs, 
Martha K. Gentbe, 109 W. 54th St., New York; and 
the Editors of the WOMAN’s JOURNAL. Frau Hof. 
rat Krug and her daughter understand English, 
though always speaking German in the family. 





Fifty fine building lots in Dorchester and 
Atlantic, with money at five per cent. for im 
proving the same. A good opportunity for a 
responsible builder. Address H. B. BLACKWELL, 
WoMAN’S JOURNAL Office, Boston. 





$1050. No. 204 Neponset Avenue. House of 
12rooms. Mortgage of $2,750 at 5 per cent. can 
stand as long as interest is paid. Rented at $25a 
month to responsible tenant. Will sell equity 
for $1050 on easy terms—say $200 cash and month- 


ly payments of $25 each. Lot 40 by 100 feet. Ad- 





dress H. B. BLACKWELL, WOMAN’S JOURNAL 
Office, Boston. 

$2,500. No. 49 Rutland St., City. House of 
10 rooms, modern conveniences, in good order; 
respectable neighborhood; assessed for §$x,500; 


mortgage for $6,000 at 41-2 per cent. can stand 
as long as interest is paid. House rented for 
$55 per month to responsible tenant Will 
sell the equity on easy terms—say $200 cash and 
monthly payments of $50. Address H. B. BLAck- 
WELL, WOMAN’s JOURNAL Office, Boston. 








THE AMERICAN 
KITCHEN MAGAZINE 


is what you want 


Tf you are 


A Good Housekeeper, 

A Member of a Woman's Club, 
A Teacher of Domestic Science, 
A Matron of an Institution, 

An Intelligent Woman, 


Because 


It gives recipes for wholesome, de- 
licious, and economical food. 

It is used constantly as a text-book 
by Women’s Clubs. 

It has pre-eminently the educational 
standpoint. 

It contains dietaries, plans of kitcb- 
ens, and articles on all branches of 
household work. 

It is helping to bring about more 
intelligent living everywhere. 

Monthly $1.00 a year. 10 cents a number 
PUBLISHED BY 


The Home Science Publishing Company, 

















A Postal 


will bring you the story of 


A New 
American Industry, 


The booklet entitled: 
“Linen, How It Grows, 
and How It Is Made,” is 
sent free on application 


NATIONAL 
FLAX FIBER CO. 


Nos. 85, 86, 87, 88 Gahm Building, 
BOSTON, MASS. 
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